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Since the end of the war the ALKA factory has been engaged in meeting the heavy demand 
from markets in which they were established before the war. Thanks to increased production methods, 
ALKA machines are now available for use in the Far East. 
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RURAL POOH DIRE DILEMMA CHINA 


Not long ago the local Party and Government officials in 
China had so much to do and so many directives on all sorts 


of topics to observe and implement that they fell into the 


“‘five-too-many” pit for bureaucrats. Red tape and what dis- 
respectful people call ‘‘bumph’” cluttered the whole country- 
side. Then the wrath of the top men fell upon them and there 
was a nation-wide campaign against the “five-too-many” evils. 
Now the little men in the far-away villages are getting their 
own back and have started a sort of “fifty-fewer’ campaign 
of their own. They are trying to do just one thing at a time 
and leaving all the rest. The pundits stigmatise it with the 
dignified description of the “single approach,” and they are 
more frightened about this than about the former excesses. 
Peking therefore delivered itself, through the editorial columns 
of the People’s Daily, of a very long and revealing homily 
on the topic. 
in paper directives in a way that makes life utterly miserable, 
if not quite impossible, for the poor fellow at the other end. 
The chores the cadres had to perform two years ago were 
far more than ever fell to the lot of the old magistrates which 
ran China—or let it run itself—in the Dynastic days. But 
now they are quadrupled, and they simply cannot cope. Some 
are not even content to do merely one thing at a time: they 
just sit still and watch the fantastic new world of rule from 
above gallop past. Others, again, write in piteously to their 
superiors.. They ask either for a reduction of their tasks or 
the employment of more personnel. | 


Peking starts off its homily by saying that it does not 


think such suggestions practical, “because increasing heaviness 
of work is inevitable, while employment of more personnel is 
not necessarily the sole condition for success in work.” The 
Party lads have been told that Socialist construction is “actually 
a process of co-ordinated development of multiple work.” 
They have been dogging in particular the extremely distaste- 
ful and in some instances even dangerous work of egging on 
the individual farmer to join up with mutual aid teams or 


It admits that it has been piling Pelion on Ossa 


producer co-operatives. Peking reminds them that co-opera- 
tive organizations are the main foundation for the development 
of agricultural production at present—the central link in the 
entire rural work and a “powerful instrument for organizing 
and educating the peasants.” Without these co-operative 
organisations, agricultural production can hardly gain a high- 
degree development, all phases of work will become disorganis- 
ed, and the workers’ and peasants’ alliance can hardly be 
strengthened. The instructions of the Party Centre, placing 
emphasis on the work of mutual aid and co-operation, are 


“of very profound significance,” and their violation will lead 


to ‘“‘historical mistakes.’? 


Once again, therefore, as in the case of the original land 
reforms, production is utilised and sacrificed for politics and 
the basic theories of Communism. Of course, Peking insists 
that this central task of creating the co-operative form. of 
production rather than concentrating on more production any- 
hew, by anybody (such as the more industrious individual 
peasant) does not mean that other phases of work can be 
given up and the central work isolated. Such “single”? approach, 
say the pundits, is wrong. It is inconceivable that mutual aid 
and co-operation work can develop all by itself, apart from 
other economic work and political work. Indeed what they 
began to do at the very first they must continue. to do—and 
do better especially in propaganda -work, Party building and 
State building. 


Obviously all of these things pertain to the power complex 
which is the vital essence of Communism as it has been 
applied by Lenin and Stalin and now by their Chinese 
disciples. But while they are told, rather heartlessly, that 
they must not drop any of the old things, they are reminded 
of the great importance of all the “new work’? put upon 
them, in the Socialist revolution. In all the State planning 
of this, that and the other thing, they are the other end of 
the line—the practical working end. All the rest would be 
mere paper without them. So in the planned purchase of 


* 

, 
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the peasants’ products, in the planned supply to the peasants’ 
home and to urban industry, in the organizing of State markets, 
of supply and marketing co-operatives, of handicraft 
co-operatives, of credit co-operatives, in the boosting of 
savings banks deposits, the planned planting of industrial 
crops, the dissemination of new technical measures in agricul- 
ture, etc., the little local man must do his work from A to Z 
and do it well—or the heavens will fall. All these kinds of 
work, say the party theorists from up above, are required 
not only for the rural masses but also by urban industries 
and national construction as a whole. 


The pundits anticipate the awkward reminder from the 
harassed cadres in the country. No, they are assured, they 
need not recall the way they were hauled over the coals during 
the anti-five-too-many phenomena. All these new things need 
not add to the red-tape, bureaucraticism, commandism, and 
other evils of that time. Admittedly these Socialist measures 
in the spheres of economy, technology, commerce and finance 
are “difficult to be carried out in existing rural conditions,”’ 
but they are nevertheless ‘‘radically different from the five- 


too-many phenomena which we combated in the past. These 
denote a kind of bureaucracy which inclines one to 
do things blindly regardless of needs and_ possibilities. 


Bureaucracy must be combated. But the above-mentioned 
work, being both necessary and possible, is of course not 
bureaucracy. To be sure, bureaucratism may occur in _ its 
execution, but such bureaucratism can only be overcome in 
the course of our advance and we must not lose a great 
advantage because of our fear of a little trouble.” 


Therefore, in directing rural work, the Party lads must 
both firmly grasp the core or centre of their task—the expansion 


of mutual aid and producer co-operatives—and make unified - 


arrangements for all phases of work in order to ensure 
all-round development of Socialist construction. The most 
practical and urgent, but also the most ticklish question 
confronting the Part committges in general and district and 
hsien committees in particular is how to make concrete work 
arrangements on the basis of current and local conditions. 


Peking points out that in the last two years the Party 
Centre and Comrade Mao Tse-tung had repeatedly instructed 
the Party committee in charge of rural work to shift emphasis 
of their work to the mutual aid and producer co-operative 
movement and that the basic problem of rural work is to 
create more mutual aid teams and embody those already 
existing into the higher form of producer co-operatives. It 
was agreed that there are both ideological and organizational 
obstacles to this. Some took production and development of 
mutual aid teams as separate tasks, while one stressed the 
first and the other the second. 


Peking acknowledges that “the role of individual farming 
can by no means be overlooked at the present,” but it insists 
(despite the obvious results of superior incentive and industry) 
that it is impossible to rely on the foundation of small 
peasant farming for developing production and_ building 
Socialism. No doubt the position would be different if they 
foreswore the final aim of State collectivism, and told the 
farmers that they would always be allowed to retain their 
personal interest and shares in any producer co-operative. As 
it is, the unfortunate rural cadre is caught in the toils. If 
he presses production he ministers to ‘“‘capitalist incentives” 
and if he presses the new political forms of organisation, he 
risks being jumped on for failure to meet production targets. 
Peking does make one point beyond that of theory, and that 
is that the needs of planned construction require the production 
of marketable grain and industrial raw materials in large 
quantities to reconcile the market contradiction of supply 
falling short of demand on the market. 


FAR EASTERN 
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“The broad masses of the peasants,” it is argued from 
the Big Capital, “are not indifferent to the struggle between 
the old and new systems, i.e., the struggle between Socialist 


and capitalist tendencies. As a matter of fact, each and all 


are considering, experiencing, and sizing up the _ situation, 
weighing the pros and cons and preparing to make their final 
choice. With a new path shown to them by mutual-aid and 
co-operative organizations, peasants at the cross-roads_ will 
become considerably less vacillating and gradually more active 
in production. Conversely, if the new path is not shown to 
them and if peasants’ production activity is called upon only 
in empty words, the mental vaccilation on the part of the 
peasants may be aggravated (further. Certain peasants have 
figured it this way: ‘Since individual farming is not promising 
and the path of rich peasants is not open to us, one has only 
to rest content with enough to eat and wear.’ The implications 
of such ways of thinking are obvious.” 
seem to be bothered with another .aspect: the resentment, 


perhaps physical, of the tough peasant if he is pushed around 
too much! 


Some of the rural cadres merely mention in passing the 
central work of political forms and do nothing about it. Others 
save themselves a lot of trouble by shrugging their shoulders 
and saying that central work (for the bigwigs of Marx up 


at the top) is contradictory to general work (for the little 


man on the farm). They see only the role played by mutual 
aid and co-operation in production but overlook the great 
role played by mutual aid and co-operation in organizing and 
educating the peasants. And the pundits then take to Lenin 
in their perplexity, quoting him as’ saying that the main task 
of the Socialist revolution consists in “completing the most 
intricate and delicate new system of organizing planned 
production and distribution of the necessaries produced by 
millions of persons. This revolution can be smoothly realised 
(as it was not in Russia) only when the vast majority of 
the people, especially the vast majority of the labouring 


masses, display independent creativeness of historical signi- 


ficance. The victory of the Socialist revolution can only be 
ensured after the proletariat and poor peasants display adequate 
consciousness, intelligence, and spirit of sacrifice and 
determination.”’ 


The point is used to drive home the argument that the 
economic life of the. countryside must be organised on the 
basis of planned production and distribution through the 
medium of the producer co-operatives. These can ‘‘amalgamate 
hundreds of millions of small economic units and can transform 
the internal relations of peasants from isolation, blind competi- 
tion and mutual exclusion into common development, general 
prosperity and Socialist combination based on friendly mutual 
aid.”” But the trouble is that the peasant also knows that 
this very thing is “‘the greatest instrument’? with which the 
proletarian dictatorship can transform the farmer into a 
serf of the State. 3 


But the drafters of directives know how to use words. 
They lay them down in serried rows in their ‘‘conclusions.” 
The party cadres must both grasp the central work and 
maintain the corresponding development of all kinds of work. 
They must be responsible both to the superior levels and 
also to the local masses and should both subordinate themselves 
to the over-all needs and proceed from the actual situation. 
“Any view that is one-sided and simplified is wrong. That 
is the art of leadership. The leading organs of the Party 
will find: it difficult and not easy to do this. well, but it is 
entirely possible to do it well. All leading organs must do 
this well before they can be called good leading organs.’.... 
And now there are the floods to put an end for the present 
to all ideological verbiage! 


Peking does not. 
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STRAITS BRITISH CHINESE AND MALAYAN 


The least enthusiastic people of all over approaching self- 
government. of Malaya are the Queen’s Chinese, and this is 
a source of great weakness to the MCA. Sir Cheng-lock Tan 
took recently occasion at Penang to tell them that they “faced 
certain extinction if they remained apathetic towards their 
political future’’-—which is hardly a true expression of their 
real feelings, of which anxiety is uppermost, not apathy. The 
MCA President, who has failed to extend the MCA to Singa- 
pore and is now trying to expand in Penang and Kedah, 
declared that one of the primary aims behind the formation 
of the MCA was to.bring the Straits-born Chinese together. 
Their lack of “political consciousness,’’ he said, had prevented 
them from getting together and making themselves an effec- 
tive body. He hoped that with self-government they would 
become ‘“‘more alert and more public-spirited.”’ He added 
the extraordinary comment—arising out of his recent “resigna- 
tion” on the ground that he had been by-passed by his col- 
leagues in the hierarchy—that he sincerely believed the MCA 
niust become more democratic! “The future of democracy 
lies with the nobody,” he said. “I believe in consulting the 
cOmmon man and taking him more into our confidence.” He 
proclaimed that “liberty, happiness, and life’ were their 
mottoes, adding that the fear of communal strife as soon as 
the British handed over was “unfounded.” 


At Sungei Patani, Dato Sir Cheng-lock Tan sported a 
Malay songkok and told a joint meeting of 3,000 Chinese and 
Malay members of the Alliance that Malaya would attain 
independence within a decade, while self-government is _not 
far off. Most of those present were Malays and they pro- 
vided a motor-cycle escort of UMNO youths. | 


The Straits Times asked a few pointed questions about 
Sir Cheng-lock’s Three Freedoms, saying they were the aims 
which every Government propounds, as they were in 1776, 
but we are now 200 years older and want our.terms more 
closely defined. How, for example, would Sir Cheng-lock 
defirre liberty? It is not synonymous with independence, 
though the Fathers of the American Republic thought it was. 
There is not much liberty in. China, Spain, or Yugoslavia, 
though they are definitely independent. Life we all strive to 
preserve, though no Government can absolutely ensure_it in 
the atomic age. At this distance from the scene, indeed, we 
can cross the t’s and dot the i’s of our contemporary and say 
the three objectives are too banal for words! 


At the same time, the “‘rebel’? Chinese member of the 
Federal Legislature, Mr. Koh Sin Hock, who represented 
the Associated Chinese Chambers, announced that he would 
not seek re-election through the Associated Chambers. “If 
I do wish to stand,” he said, “it will be as an independent 
candidate.’ He accused the Associated Chambers of taking 
an unconstitutional and dictatorial attitude in their boycott 


“action, and said all conscientious members should view their 


methods with great displeasure. Mr. Koh, who was sharply 
criticised for defying the boycott order, said there must be 
strong representations to ensure that this kind of thing 
does not happen again. He resented the attempt to gag him 
and said that though he had been much maligned and had 
kept quiet about it, he refused to admit that anything could 
prevent him from championing in the Council any cause which 
he considered right. 


_, Dato Sir Cheng-lock Tan at another of his many speeches 
said the Chinese in Malaya had too long been called aliens 
and birds of passage. How could they expect them to be 
loyal if they were continually dubbed aliens? Sir Cheng-lock 
who, as President of the MCA, has been trying hard to 
““Malayanise” the three million Chinese there, said the Chinese 
are first-class material for building a Malayan nation and 
with proper handling they can be very useful in the evolution 
of Malayan independence and future prosperity. Poverty in 
Malaya must be eradicated if Communism there is to die out. 
The only way to do that is to throw open vast areas for the 
poor of all races to develop. He criticised people who said 
the population is loyal to the Nationalists under Chiang Kai- 
shek rather than to the country of their adoption, and also 
said that the students who went back to China mainland for 
higher education did so because they could not get it in 
Malaya. He insinuated that the Government ban on the MCA 
lottery looked as if it was a punishment for forming the alliance 
with UMNO. 

He also criticised the Malayan Indian Congress for its 
attitude toward the MCA-UMNO Alliance and ridiculed the 
idea that the moment the British left there would be “a 
bloodbath with Malays fighting the Chinese and the Indians 
fighting among themselves.’’ He said he believed the com- 
munities would work even harder and more closely together 
to make Malaya prosperous and self-supporting. The Alliance 
would, he thought, be able to bring about Malayan indepen- 
dence by itself within ten years. The British would be likely 
to delay their departure ‘Sowing to Malaya’s rich resources of. 
tin and rubber,’ but they would be ‘“‘forced to give up even- 
tually.” Sir Cheng-lock said the United States should play 
a bigger part in this region, particularly in development of 
economic and social reforms. 

For a political Alliance that. professes to be the vanguard > 
of modern democracy in Malaya the Perak UMSO-MCA- 
Progressive Alliance in Perak shows precious little tolerance. 
On the ground that he “gave the Sultan bad advice,’’ the 
Alliance passed a resolution in Ipoh expressing no confidence 
in the Mentri Besar of that State. The Presidents of the 
two major parties to the Alliance both received an ovation. 
Apparently it was not merely his “bad advice” which incurred 
the wrath of the Alliance but the fact that he dared to 
form a rival Party in the State, to be known as the National 
Association of Perak: The President of UMNO said it was 
wrong for the Dewan Negara to ask the Alliance delegation 
to meet the Mentri Besar in place of the Sultan, for the 
Mentri Besar was an expelled member of UMNO and they 
could not “bow their heads” to him. Sir Cheng-lock Tan said 
they wanted not only to make Malaya independent but also | 
to establish “true democracy.” If the government did not 
fulfil the people’s rights, the people could change the govern- 
ment for security, safety and happiness. 

As an example of this true democracy the UMNO execu- 
tive in Selangor has set up an investigation into the motives 
that inspired three branches of the party in Kuala Lumpur 
to consider withdrawing their vote of confidence in the UMNO 
“Cabinet” or executive. The inquisition, it is explained, is to 
find out whether the move represented the genuine feeling 
of members or was inspired by “enemies of UMNO.” This in 
reality implies a purge in revenge for those who as members 
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had the perfect right to their own opinions and convictions. 
Meanwhile there is a blackout on party activities until con- 
clusions are arrived at by the inquisitors. A columnist in the 
Straits Times is very critical of this conduct, and says the 
party is already tainted with public burning of a rival news- 
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paper. Party discipline outside Malaya has often gone _ to 

lengths which make people doubt the degree of freedom that A 
party government permits the individual or those who vote 3 that | 
for the machine. But this last move sounds much too re- TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU _ the g 
miniscent of a political police within the party. , year 
As to the suggestion by the Alliance that the Mentri the 4 
Besar of Perak should be “sacked,” another commentator valley 
says the move has its roots in a quarrel over his resignation TOURIST SERVICES Hank 
from UMNO tto form a_ non-communal organization, the , comp 
National Association of Perak. Nobody objected when he was 
both Mentri Besar and leader of UMNO. But it is different ! preci 
now that he has leader of another. party. The Presidents of eh — —, sane 
the MCA and of UMNO are both sharply criticised for going disast 
into Perak for the express purpose of supporting resolutions : Janu 
asking the Sultan to dismiss his Mentri Besar, though they an ae ai year. 
are not subjects of the Sultan*of Perak. In the Malay States, ins Bw = uy it recor 
when independence comes, elected Mentri Besars will be exact- recor 
ly: the same as the Mentri Besar of Perak is doing to-day. Shay 
Is it to be assumed that these elected Mentri Besars will deal Preci 
with their political opponents by organising purges? abou 
And while these elementary points were being driven in, the | 
the Federal Elections Supervisor was discussing with the i 
Press the gigantic task of the registration of voters in Malaya. Pt 
There will be 52 constituencies and 1,800 polling stations. 
Between 3,000 and 4,000 assistant registration officers are GET THERE SOONER shift 
needed, most of whom will be on part-time basis. All the STAY THERE LONGER and 
resources of the Information Department will be mobilised, Services Wak to it sw 
backed by the Broadcasting Department. The municipal and Burope vis: Crlcutta, or vie Singapore and Coloesbo. Kian 
town board elections have made many familiar with the way and ‘return by the other. heav. 
franchise, and the experience should also be useful in com- Onl thls 
piling the Federal rolls. Registration in Johore was accom- the 
panied by every conceivable measure (including gatherings at Consult your Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Led. the | 
the Mosques and the villages) to promote interest and as a 3 Telephones 27794, 5916! d 
result about 75% of the 200,000 entitled to vote are now on ae of t 
the register. Registration has so far exceeded expectations. : ) on t 
On the basis of the town elections, it was estimated that 160,000 Fl Y BY. B-0-A-( ; 
would register, in Johore, but there was a surprising response the - 
in all the rural areas which put the towns to shame. If this 3 3 in f 
experience is repeated in other States, the composition of the | Vall 
Federal electorate will be quite different from what had been grou 
generally expected and may well influence the parties when BRITISR OVERSEAS ASV are CORPORATION tion 
drafting their electoral programme. AKM- 067 pad 
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FLOODS AND FANTASIES IN CHINA 


A statement published by the Chinese’ Observatory says 
that except in March, when rainfall was less than normal in 
the greater part of China, the rainfall in the first part of the 


year was greater than is normal for a whole year south of 


the 40th Parallel, particularly in the Yangtze and Huai: River 
valleys. Survey stations on the Yangtze from Shanghai to 
Hankow and Yuehyang, where records are among the most 


_‘complete in modern Chinese history, all have their highest 


records broken. In Hankow, between January and July, the 
precipitation was 1,843.7 mm in Hankow, compared with an 
annual average there of 1,266.6 mm. During the great flood 
disaster of 1931 on the Yangtze the total rainfall between 
January and July was 45% less than the precipitation this 
year. Shanghai has the longest history of all in rainfall 
records, and the rainfall this year easily surpassed anything 
recorded in the past 82 years since records were first ‘taken in 
Shanghai. The same is true also of the Huai River basin. 
Precipitation in June this year in Suhsien, Anhuei, was 961 mm., 
about double the average annual fall, and more than double 
the highest June record in the past. 

Not only was the rainfall great in the Vanctre and Huai 
regions, but the area of heavy rain.was particularly wide. 
From April onwards, the centre of heavy rains gradually 
shifted from Kwangtung and Kwangsi in a northerly direction, 
and reached the Huai River area early in July. Since then 
it swung back and forth between the Huai and Yangtze valleys. 
Kiangsi, Chekiang and Hunan had heavy rains in May. These 
heavy rainfalls were therefore not local storms but widespread 


downpours covering an area rarely equalled for breadth in 


the past. In the Huai River area especially the fall was 
the greatest ever known in a century. 


After citing a whole lot of other figures covering most 


of the large areas concerned, he Chinese weather-men go 
on to say: 


“Tt will be seen from the rainfalls mentioned above that 
the rainfall is high in intensity, extensive in scope, and lengthy 
in period this year in our country, particularly the Yangtze 
Valley and the Huai River valley. Accumulated water under- 
ground and absorption of water by the soil have reached satura- 
tion point. Thus, the vast portion of rain water flowed into 
the rivers, with the result that the water levels in the middle 
and lower reaches of the Yangtze have surpassed or have for 
long remained near the all-time peak levels.” 


The meteorologists go into considerable detail in explaining 
They speak of the 
strong and firm high air pressure near the Sea of Okhotsk and 
Ozero Baikal around the 50th Parallel, which accounted for 
the arrival over North and Central China of cold air currents 
from the North-west and Mongolia, and cold and humid ocean 
currents from the South-west Pacific. The high air pressure 
in the South-west Pacific also. brought warm and humid air 
from the South Seas, and created the essential condition of 
adequate moisture. As the strength of these two factors was 
almost equal, the area of their clash underwent very little 
change. In July this “clashing area” swung back and forth 
only between the Huai and the middle and lower | Yangtze. 
The Chinese peasant, if he ever hears of these clashes, will 
identify them with the ideological forces also clashing from 
much the same directions over China, and form certain conclu- 
sions not altogether fortunate for the People’s Government. 
But these will merely supplement the far more vital, if super- 
stitious, conclusion that the regime~does not enjoy the favour 
of Heaven—that, in other words, it is “bad joss,” That used 


mandate. 


to be the beginning of the end of the Dynasties. The cry of 
every rebel was that. the mandate of Heaven had been with- 
drawn from the rulers. The peasants cannot very well make 
a noise about it but it will be bruited abroad in whispers, and 
if it does nothing more it may well shorten the term, whether 
it be ten or 20 years, of this revolutionary order... The peasants 
will acknowledge the unprecedented efforts the regime has 


put forward to spare, them these all too frequent calamities. 


They should know, because it was they who had to do the 
work,’ just it was upon their broad backs and endless toil 
that the Government put the chief responsibility for their 
energetic efforts to stem catastrophe. They will simply conclude 
that it is in other matters that the regime has forfeited the 
Nothing much will happen as a result of this mental 
outlook, but it will make it all the harder for the Marxists to 
impose their economic panaceas and preachments upon the 
“broad . peasant masses,” who have never in their lifetime 
known the Heavens weep so profusely and so. distressfully. 

The Chinese meteorologists say quite truly, as they must, 
that “the leadership of the Communist Party of China and 
the People’s Government is correct, preparations aré thorough, 
organizational work is good, water conservancy works have 
been built in recent years, anti-flood measures are taken, and 
the broad masses of the people, mobilized under the leadership 
of the People’s Government, are waging a heroic struggle 
against floods. Despite such grave rain situation and the 
biggest floods since records were first made, we are still able 
to triumph over natural calamities and to reduce the affected 
areas. On the other hand, we should also fully recognise the 
abnormal situation and the seriousness of the flood threat. 
On no account should we slacken vigilance but we must with 
redoubled efforts struggle to the end for eventually Eanquering 
the flood.’’ 

It is not in their province to sinarcielih basic Jolsiuiiins But 
though the regime has boasted of the way in which the experts 
from Soviet Russia have brought the world’s most “advanced 
experiences” in every domain to China, it is obvious that 
something better than the eternal struggle between rising 
riverbeds and rising waters and rising dykes must be devised. 
Not only engineers'and scientists, but even the ordinary 
passerby who hears, and feels, the mighty Yangtze roaring 
past towering like a city wall above him, must realise there is 
something fundamentally wrong in such a fantastic situation. 
For century updén. century the vast loess mountains of the 
desiccated North-west and of other areas denuded of forests 
by the needs and indiscipline of the masses have been raising 
the beds of the great rivers. The Yellow River’s bed in many | 
parts is actually higher than the surrounding countryside! In 
the great gorges and chasms through which the Yangtze and 
Yellow Rivers pass before they debouch into the plains, nature 
itself forces the water to scour the bed and safely imprisons 
its violence. 

But what is now needed through the sine is the digging 
of deep, new, reinforced channels, which can not only contain 
the river below the surrounding countryside but, if properly 
banked, could, make even the Yellow River navigable over a 
great part of its lengthy: The man power is more than adequate 
to do this, and the idea itself has had two exemplars in China 
under the People’s Government—the new channel to the sea 
which helps to relieve the immense strain of the great con- 
fluence of waters just above Tientsin; and the 100-mile channel 
to the sea ‘which helps to dispose of the perp waters of the 
Huai River system. 
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UNHAPPY LOT OF THE TEACHER IN - CHINA 


The revolutionary upheaval in Chinese education, which 
is all- embracing, has now taken a new aspect into its grip. 
This time it is concerned with what Peking calls Secondary 
Specialization Education. It was brought to public notice 
when the Government summoned a National Conference on 
the subject in Peking on June 7. The conference was 
called to discuss in particular the problems of leadership 
and pedagogical reform for all the secondary specialization 
schools in the country, including secondary technical schocls, 
and to define the future policy and task for eee 
specialization education. 


The meeting first heard the report of the Vice-Minister 
of Higher Education, Tseng Chao-lun, who referred to the 
“rapid development” in this direction, and: to the con- 
siderable number of graduates secondary specialization had 
produced for national economic construction. At the first 
stage, however, this was not centrally planned and there- 
fore did not ensure the cultivation of specialization cadres 
in accordance with the country’s needs. Many of them, 
too, were not competent in practical work. The successful 
operation of these schools became difficult because it was 
not clear under which category such schools belong. 


_ Therefore the reorganization and reform of the exist- 
ing secondary specialization schools was carried out for the 


first time in 1952, as directed by the Government Ad-: 


ministration Council. Up to September, 1953, the original 
794 secondary specialization schools had been organized 
into 651 schools. Many business organizations had to over- 
come difficulties in order to supply these schools with cadres 
and teachers. Great efforts were also made to build and 


enlarge the school premises and to keep the schools fitted 


with teaching equipment. The school system for secondary 
specialization was also reorganised in 1953. At the same 
time, various industrial and other departments, imitating 
the Soviet Union, set up specialization courses in the secon- 
dary specialization schools under them. Pedagogical plans 
for such schools were drawn up and teaching reform was 
set in motion. 


But despite all this, the Vice-Minister confessed that 
no fundamental solution for,the problem as to how these 
schools should be led was found. The phenomenon of multi- 
organ leadership was still a prevailing problem that de- 
manded urgent solution. Even in the reform of teaching, 
many defects still existed. The importance of steady pro- 
gress and co-ordination with realities was never correctly 


understood. Difficulties were over-emphasised and progress 


was inadequate. Indeed there was no clear-cut under- 
standing of anything, and the innocent babes in this un- 
trodden forest did not take a Soviet guide book in their 
hands as they should have done. (The hasty and shock- 
ingly poor translations in Chinese of the vast verbiage 
imported from Moscow very often prove a guide to nothing 
but confusion worse confounded). The Vice-Minister 
blamed his own bureaucracy for much of this trouble, but 
insisted. that they: must remedy these defects and solve 
these problems before any of the cadres they cultivated 
could be trusted with the tasks of national industrializa- 
tion. The Vice-Minister did give something of a lead in 
his verbal guidance on these issues, but the official news 
agencies were mercifully brief about the details—possibly 
because they couldn’t understand them! 


- Another Vice-Minister of the same Ministry, Yang Hsiu- 
feng, then mgde his contribution to the discussion. He 
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emphasised two points: the study of the problem of leader- 
ship for the secondary specialization schools and the pro- 
blem of correctly learning the advanced pedagogical ex- 
perience of the Soviet Union. ‘The trouble about this is 
that not only does everybody have to unlearn all he learnt 
before, but two hands cannot carry the immense variety 
of books from the Soviet Union every unhappy wight must 
carry about with him. If the rising proletarian from the 
deep countryside must begin with “How to Pull the Chain 
of ‘a W.C.” the professor must likewise begin with the 
A.B.C. of his own job in an age when it was never so 
complicated. His major theme was that they must all Learn 
Better from the Soviet Union. Intellectual indigestion has 
not yet reached the vomiting stage but its soporific phase 
has already passed to one of increasing irritation which is 
bound to increase in the Period of Transition to one of 
infuriating exasperation. 


The conference listened with lack-lustre eyes to the 
droning of the two Big Bureaucrats of Education. . The 
delegates included the responsible personnel of all the educa- 
tional departments and sections of the various Central 


‘Government business departments and of the regional, pro- 


vincial and municipal bureaux, the principals of the secon- 
dary specialization schools and the (specially invited) re- 
presentatives of the Department of Propaganda of the 
Communist Central Committee. We may know later on 
whether they were or were not amused. 


The conference then listened to an explanation by 
Deputy Director Li Ling-yien (of the Department of Secon- 
dary Technical Education) of the Directiye from the Govern- 
ment Administration Council (the Cabinet), adopted as long 
ago as April 8. There were no doubt suppressed groans 
and grimaces as the opening passages recapitulated the 
Revolutionary Pilgrim’s Progress through which they had 
already passed “under the leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and the Central People’s Government.’ They 
would all recall, nostalgically began the Directive, this pro- 
cess of rehabilitation and development and the series of 
reforms that had been carried out, “like the increase of 
the students of worker and peasant origin (a _ shudder), 
ideological remoulding (sharp twinges), pedagogical reform 
(a wince), and the use of nationality languages to teach 
in schools for national minorities (muted applause). These 
measures are basically consistent with the spirit of the 
General Line of the Country for the Transition Period 
(Rousing cheers, not without a flavour of irony).” 


Then came the colder statistics with which the audience 
was familiar, which emphasised that middle school students 
in 1953 surpassed the peak figure in pre-liberation China, 
though it was not stated whether that figure surpassed the 
pro rata figure for 1936, allowing for the great population 
increase in the two decades. So far only “preliminary re- 
form” had been effected in the field of teaching materiat 
and method. The ideology of the working class had taken 
up the position of leadership, while children of workers and 
peasants now make up 57.3 per cent of the total number of 


students. Girl students had also increased steadily. The 


ideological level of teachers and students had been marked- 
ly raised, and the intellectual level of the students was 
also “gradually” elevated. During the past four years 
216,000 students had graduated from the senior middle 
schools and 1,055,000 from the junior middle schools. 
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an adequate supply of qualified 


the leadership organs of the educational administration. 


loving science, and 
Great Loves do not, of course, exclude a little love for the 


- the Three Great Weaknesses. 


middle 
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The Directive praised the work of the middle school 
teachers in the cultivation of construction personnel, and 


added that they had started now to provide the pro-. 
Even so the. 


duction front with part of the new blood. 
country is still beset with problems,, shortcomings and mis- 
takes in secondary education. The senior middle schools 
are still incapable of providing the higher institutions with 
students. The political 
awakening and cultural level of the students are both below 
par, and their physique is not:sound. Teaching plans and 
materials are not up to the level of practical need. There 
are not enough teachers and their qualifications are poor. 
Some schools are still short of “backbone leading personnel,” 
and their political and ideological work leaves much to be 
desired. The work to ensure the “unity” of the teachers 
is inadequate. The Directive cast most of the blame on 
SOF 
special gravity,’’ said the Directive, “are the tendency to 
neglect labour education and the failure to criticise the 


thought of the exploiting class in belittling manual labour 


and looking down upon workers, peasants and other toiling 
people prevalent in the school education of the old society.” 


A long series of instructions followed. It was stressed 
that the object of secondary education is to educate the 
students with a Socialist ideology and to cultivate them to 
become people working for the overall development of a 
Socialist society. The present work policy of secondary 
education should accord with the general task of the 
country for the transition period, in which they must be 
neither passive nor conservative, or adventurist. The mid- 
dle schools must thoroughly implement education of overall 
development: health, politics, ideology, as well as scientific 
knowledge. Some’ of the schools had forgotten all the 
ideology in favour of science. 


Political and ideological education had the mission to 
establish the political direction of Socialism and to cultivate 


- the world outlook of dialectical materialism and the morality 


of Communism. ‘We must strengthen the Socialist ideology, 
thoréughly criticise the ideology of the bourgeoisie, and 
carry on with the elimination of the feudalistic, compradore, 
and Fascist ideologies.” They must foster the civic virtues 
of “loving the fatherland, loving the people, loving labour, 
loving public property.” (The Five 


Party, the University political agent, the wife and children, 
and the odd relative or two when there is time to cultivate 
them). Attention has also to be paid to fostering the col- 
lectivist spirit among the students, their consciousness for 
discipline and such virtues as endurance, bravery, humility, 
honesty, frugality and simplicity. At present, hints the 
Directive, what is most necessary is to concentrate on 
patriotism, labour and consciousness in discipline—clearly 
As an afterthought, the cul- 
tivation of the spirit of Internationalism is added. | It is 
pointed out that one method of doing all these things is by 
persuasion—not at all a strange reminder in a Communist 
State—but while the teachers mustn’t be too rough about 
it they have to see to it that mistaken thoughts and deeds 
“are not allowed to develop unchecked. Perhaps the kindly 
NYDL activists and the tough Young Pioneers may be — 
ful in respect to politics and ideglogy. 


Having taken up quite a lot of Ahade day’s time with 
these subjects the’ teachers are then required to improve 
their teaching so as to arm the ‘students with advanced 
scientific knowledge which few of them possess themselves, 
since science was the most unpopular of all subjects in the 
pre-liberation days. But tough as it may be for the student, 
it is no less tough for the poor teachers. They have to 


with actual conditions in China. 


a 
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exert themselves in study of the teaching material, often 
requiring the ability to understand the incomprehensible; 
to see to the murky bottom of the pedagogical aim as well 
as the ideological and scientific contents of the subjects 
they teach; to elevate their own ideological level, to. learn 
to lecture with the viewpoints of dialectical materialism 
and historical materialism as well as the method of combin- 
ing theory with reality, and to see that political and ideolo- 


.gical education is thoroughly implemented in the class-room 


teaching. Then they must work up on the National Five 
Year Plan and “collect and use adequately the practical data 
of national construction.so as to replenish the pedagogical 
content, and to create conditions, manufacture teaching ap- 
paratus, and practice intuitional teaching, so as to enable 
the students to carry out experiments and to make visits to 
consolidate and make experimental use of the knowledge 
they have learned.” (A pause for breath here). The 
teachers must also pay attention to overcoming the evils 
of dogmatism and formalism—but only. those which seek to 
detach theory from practice. This leads almost automati- 
cally to an insistence not only on the need of studying all 
the “advanced experiences’ of the Soviet Union but of 
actually understanding what it is all about. And then where 
necessary they must develop aptitudes in associating it ali 


Truly the Teacher’s lot is 
not a happy one! 


The educational bureaucrats have also to do their part: 
They must plan the revision of the middle school pedagogi- 
cal plans, programmes and textbooks according to the view- 
points of dialectical and historical materialism and combine 
theory with practice. They must also compile a set of 
teaching guides for the teachers—“the most fundamental 
work for elevating the educational quality of the schools at 
the moment.” 


Having done all this the health of the students (if not 
of the teachers and the administrative staff) must be safe- 
guarded and if need be the teaching materials can be sim- 
plified to alleviate the sheer physical as well as intellectual 
overburden of the students. | 


It is laid down that the strengthening of the study of 
the teachers in politics, culture and business is of decisive 
value in improving teaching work and elevating the quality 
of secondary education. Hereafter the leadership organs in 
the educational administrations must put the leading of the 
teachers in study as‘a special task. A list of instructions 
follows, which suggests that the administrators have just as 
comprehensive and impossible a task in teaching the teachers 
as the teachers have in teaching the students. But above 
all they must teach the teachers to teach the students that 
manual labour is one of the greatest blessing of existence 
in the new paradise. On top of all this all forms of study 
organizations like refresher institutions for teachers, cor- 
respondence schools, pedagogical research associations and | 
the periodical reporting method should be promoted in align- 
ment with the conditions of the various places. 


In each school a schoot’leadership nucleus must be set 
up to “manifest the role of collective leadership.’ A prin- 
cipal should shoulder the whole responsibility in school work, 
but he must devote himself primarily to the leading of 
teaching work to ensure that this constitutes the central 
task of his school. For him, too, there is a long catalogue 
of “musts,” including the ability to “behave democratically” 
and to be apt at uniting and educating the teachers, especi- 
ally the ever-growing number of young teachers without 
experience at all, for whose enlightenment and training the 
old teachers should be mobilised. 
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FISH MARKETING TRAINING CENTRE 


From July izZth to August 21st the Hongkong Univer- 
sity gave accommodation to a very interesting venture. It 


was the Fish Training Centre conducted jointly by the Y V4 UY WV 


Government of Hongkong and the Food and Agriculture Wy hi 
Organisation of the United Nations under its Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme. Mr. J. T.° Wakefield, 
Director of Marketing in the Co-operative and Marketing . y Hong Kong — 
Department, was appointed the Director of the Centre. Mr. “\ | | Europe in 2 
C. Beever, from the Fisheries Division of the Food and Agri- j days... KLM 
culture Organisation of the United Nations in Rome, was offers you 
acting as Co-Director. The Centre was opened by Mr. R. B. nine flights 


Black, O.B.E., Officer Administering the Government of “REA seca | : weekly from 
Hongkong. The opening ceremony took place in the | 
Chemistry Theatre of the University. Lecture courses were 


. 


SS 


Europe, with 
delivered by members of the Hongkong Government, officers cated he 
of the FAO, lecturers from the University of Hongkong and -adeattabaatacc: 


local experts. The programme of the course included lec- 
tures, seminars and visits. The following lecture courses Consteflations. 
were delivered: 


1. General Economics and Economics of Marketing, FX 

2. Business Management. 3. Organisational forms of. 
Fish Marketing. 4. Some Special Functions of Marketing ) , 
Organisations. 5. Fisheriés Co-operatives. 6. Fish as a 
Commodity. 7. Fish Supplies. 8. Technology of Fish 
Marketing. 9. Fisheries Research as relating to Fish Mar- 
keting. 10. Historical Survey of the Growth of World 
Fisheries. 

A very important part of the course consisted of re- 
views of Fish Marketing Problems in the Far East which 
were presented and discussed by the students themselves. 
The high level of these reports already reflected the benefit 
derived by them during the course. Participants of the 
course visited Aberdeen and Shaukiwan markets. They saw 
the demonstration of fish collecting service at the Island 
of Cheung Chau. A demonstration of fish markets was ar- 
ranged at Kowloon and Taipo markets. In order to obtain 
a comparative picture, participants of the course had a de- 
monstration of the pattern of the Kowloon fish and vegetable 
wholesale markets. Finally, there was an inspection of the. 
fishing fleet at Aberdeen, including inspection of the re- 
cently launched boat “Alister Hardy’’. 


| air 

The course was very international in character. There Vi v : nui 
were representatives from Burma, Hongkong, India (West conlt 5 even mor }$ att: 
Bengal, Madras Orissa, Andhra and Saurashtra), Ceylon, | | am 
Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand. tu 
Altogether, there were representatives of ten countries, comfortable with KLM | hac 
amounting in total to thirty participants. All of them were bac 


De 
experienced officers of various government or co-operative : ng 
organisations dealing with fish marketing. The atmosphere Dreams of comfort become real for Fle 


throughout the whole course was very pleasant and many the passenger by KLM. Everything to make Th 
useful links were established amongst the students. They time fly is carefully planned and for 
stayed together at the Morrison Hall of the Hongkong Uni- carried out with a special warmth and is 
versity, and the problems of common interest were discussed service. Of all airlines KLM has the 
not only during the official hours, but also at meal times, : the 
and often long at night. The spirit of co-operation was the highest proportion of repeat 
best manifested at the farewell party at Morrison Hall given . bookings. Nine out of ten passengers: | 
by the participants of the course on Saturday, 14th August. fly KLM On recommendation. ‘— rn 
This Training Centre was undoubtedly a great achieve- r pee 
ment and it is to be hoped that it will contribute greatly | Information and reservations tig 
to the improvement and development of fish marketing in ROYAL DUTCH 


from all Air Travel Agents or th: 
Philippine Air Lines 


inf 

; Gen. Agents for KLM ve: 
Peninsula Hotel, su: 

Kowloon. Tel: 58330. MM; 


many Asiatic and Far Eastern countries. The success of ; 
_ this first training centre seems to fully justify the continua- 
tion of similar courses in future. The Far Eastern Economic 
Review will gladly serve in future as‘a platform for the | 
exchange of views between Fish Marketing Officers who . 7 
attended this course. 
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pressive receptions, lavish* dinner 


of Taiwan’’ issue. 


OF 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


Peking & Taipei: Recent developments in China follow- 
ing Mr. Attlee’s visit to Peking tend to indicate that Com- 
munist propaganda of “‘liberation’” of Taiwan would not 
lead to any large-scale military operation in the immediate 
future despite recent attacks on Kinmen Island. After im- 
parties, “peaceful 
existence’? speeches and conducted tours through various 
show windows, Mao urged Attlee to use his influence to end 
the American protection of Taiwan; to end the rearmament 
of Japan and Western Germany and to modify American 
foreign policy towards Peking. The tone was conciliatory 
and the motive clear. Mao must “liberate”? Taiwan to keep 
his promise. But to “liberate” the island by force while 
US 7th Fleet is protecting it involves too big a risk. Peking 
must have waited till Attlee’s visit to play up this “liberation 
Points two and three presented to Attlee 
are only bargain cushions as these are even more impossible 
than the first. Peking. probably calculated that even if 
Attlee fails to call off the US fleet, the very nature of 
his mission would create further friction between US and 
Britain. Attlee might also influence part of the US public 
on the issue that “Taiwan is part of China and that US pro- 
tection of Taiwan from its being liberated by Peking is an 
act of intervention in China’s internal affairs.”’ Further- 
more these diplomatic and political manoeuvres might win 


more sympathy for the admission of China into UN organisa- 


tions. Anyway, China has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose especially when this “liberation” of Taiwan issue 
serves to keep the flood-striken nation excited with a new 
mission. 


Taipei wasted no time to remind the people in China ' 


and the World that there is a serious flood in China. Chiang 
recently appealed to international organisations and friendly 
nations to help victims of “China’s worst flood disaster in 
a hundred years.’ According to reports from Taipei, more 
than 30 Nationalist planes dropped relief rice into the flooded 


area during past weeks. Meanwhile Taiwan stepped up its 


defence measures. Chiang’s troops staged: general mobili- 
sation manoeuvres in Southern Taiwan and called general 
air defence drills throughout Taiwan. Chiang’s forces, now 
number some 500,000 troops, are ready for any Communist 
attacks and about half a million natives could be put into 
uniform in case of general mobilisation. Admiral Felix B. 
Stump, American Pacific naval chief, recently said that he 
had sufficient US naval forces in the Formosa area to throw 
back any Communist aggression. Both State and Defence 
Departments made it clear on August 24th that the US 7th 
Fleet is now under orders to defend the Pescadores as well 
as neighbouring islands of Taiwan from Communist attack. 
The future of Taiwan, therefore, depends wholly on US 
foreign policy in the Far East and Peking of all governments 
is aware of this fact and is very bitter against it for 
the “liberation” of Taiwan is more important to Peking 
than a seat in UN. 


| Communism & Foreign Policy in Japan: With memories 
of atomic horror at Hiroshima and Nagasaki still fresh in 
their minds, people in Japan find communist peaceful co- 
existence propaganda more attractive than US war prepara- 
tions. In a recent Japanese Police report it was disclosed 
that Japan’s communists are gaining strength, developing 
infiltration tactics and taking advantage of China’s inter- 
vention in Korea and Indochina to urge the, government to 
suspend its pro-American foreign policy. Since the 1953 
May Day riots the Party has not been represented in Par- 
liament. But the Police now say that communists are in- 
filtrating inte local government boards and commissions, 


THE 


trade union leadership and positions of influence among both 
the right and left wing Socialist political parties. From a 
membership of 65,000 the Party has now recovered to nearly — 
100,000 and now maintains about 3,000 members for direct 
party work. 

However, the Liberal Party’s Foreign Policy Research 
Committee last week approved Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s 
policy of strengthening Japan’s ties with the United States 
and holding Russia and Communist China at arm’s length. 
The Committee also recommended that economic and cul- 
tural exchanges be carried on with Russia and Communist 
China within limits. After a long delay, Premier Yoshida 
finally announced that he will begin his World tour in the 
latter part of September. He will visit Canada, U.K., Italy 
and other European countries before going to U.S. for his 
talks with President Eisenhower. The main topics of dis- 
cussion with U.S. President would be: (1) Japan’s efforts 
to increase her defence force with American assistance; 
(2) economic steps necessary to bring Japan’s economy to 
a self-sufficient level, and (3) matters of mutual interest 
arising from the close relation of the two nations under their 
security pact and other agreements. : 


Destiny of Korea: Korea was alarmed at Washington’s 
decision to withdraw four US divisions from Korea within 
the next few months. Thousands of citizens in Seoul were 
pulled out of their beds by police and herded into Seoul’s 
Municipal Stadium to stage a protest. Official spokesman 
~warned that the weakening of the UN forces would invite 
a new communist attack. The US had eight combat divi- 
sions in South Korea when the armistice was signed last 
July. Two US divisions representing about 36,000 men 
have been withdrawn since the war ended. US Air Force 
would also shortly begin a movement of Air Force units from 
Korea to Japan and other areas in the Far East. According 
to the US Air Commander in Tokyo, the Air Force would 
maintain a substantial number of highly mobile units in the 
Far East, backed up by US-based units which have demon- 
strated their ability to cross the Pacific and go into action 
on an extremely short notice. 

. But Prime Minister Pyun Yung Tai said that two years 
after the withdrawal of US occupation forces in 1948, Com- 
munist troops marched down on them and all the assurances 
the US offered could not sufficiently convince him that it will 
be otherwise this time. He demanded that the US should 
either increase the Korean forces by three divisions for each 
one division withdrawn from Korea or wait until the Chin-. 
ese Communists withdraw their troops from North Korea. 
From Peking, Chou En-lai cabled to Kim I] Sung on the ninth 
anniversary of Korea’s liberation from Japan, “the Chinese 
people will firmly support the struggle of the Korean people 
to settle the Korean question through peaceful negotiations 


and to turn Korea into a unified, independent and democratic 
country.” 


POLITICAL: WORRIES OF BURMA 


In an article ‘‘Whither Burma?” (published in “The 
Guardian” of Rangoon) a Rangoon lawyer C. A. Soorma 
outlines his views on political problems of his country which 
are shared by a good many Burmans today. The writer 
says inter alia: “I am inclined to hold the view that while 
it is true that: much of unrest and revolt is Communist. 
inspired ahd certainly encouraged and supported by alien 
Communist elements, nonetheless it is also due to discontent 
and dissatisfaction on the part of several racial groups or 
minorities who are bent upon creating trouble and difficul- 
ties by harassing the lawful Governments of the countries 
concerned. For instance, the K.N.D.O. revolt in Burma was, 
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at the beginning, a racial affair, but it has now degenerated 
into an unholy alliance between it and the KMT. This 
combination is significant, because it has introduced into 
the political turmoil of this country a most dangerous for- 
eign element. The Kmts—as everybody knows—are_ the 


remnants of the Chinese Nationalist forces who were driven ' 


out of Yunnan by the Communists and who illegally and in 
defiance of international obligations not only remained—and 
still remain—on Burmese soil, but have taken—and are 
actively taking—part in supporting rebel forces and groups 
in Burma.’ Regretting that this. situation is still un- 
resolved, Mr. Soorma suggests steps toward its settlement: 
complete stoppage of American aid to Formosa, steps by 
the Thai Government to prevent smuggling of arms and sup- 
plies to the KMT troops in Burma. Defending the ‘‘neutra- 
lism”? cf Burma and India, the writer repeats the desire of 
his country to remain on friendly terms with all nations, 
the need to concentrate all efforts on internal problems of 
rehabilitation. He believes Burma will never become Com- 
munist because of the protection of Buddhism. 


In an article “State Socialism’ the author Maung 
Maung, writing in “The Guardian,’ states that in Burma, 
the welfare state (pyidawtha) is a 
program.” He describes’with enthusiasm the long-term plans 
formulated at the recent national convention organized by 
the Anti-Fascist Peoples Freedom League and the Socialist 
Party and based on socialist principles. No phase of na- 
tional life is overlooked: governmental machinery—“in future 
government and the pecple are to be one’’—industry, agri- 
culture, housing, public health, education—‘“It is a picture of 
a nation at school.’”’ However, although the constitution is 
pledged to state socialism, and the Socialists enjoy a de- 
cisive majority in Parliament, and the people are generally 
ardent Socialists and Marxists, the writer sees a danger 
in the lack of. an organized opposition. The Red Com- 
munists, the White Communists, rebels and wandering armed 


gangs thus far have fought the government in the field 


rather than at elections. Some nuclei of an organized 
opposition exist in the Burma Workers and Peasants Party, 
Communist but above-ground and not resorting to jungle 
fighting, and in the Mahabama or Greater Burma group led 
by Dr. Ba Maw. These groups, while criticizing the 
‘‘pyidawtha” programs, offer no positive program of their 
own, and are unable to form a United Front. There it seems 
inevitable that the government parties must assume greater 
powers to preserve the State and promote the welfare 
schemes, until the people are educated for genwine and active 
democracy, appreciating the value and necessity of unity 
amid diversity. In conclusion: “But how to reconcile con- 
centration of power in the government to make _ State 
socialism work, and such of the pyidawtha plans as that for 
the devolution of powers, is a question that must worry 
the best political strategist.” 


AMERICAN AID TO BURMA. 1950-53 


The Burma Aid Program was inaugurated with the sign- 
ing of the bilateral agreement on September 13, 1950, and 
terminated as of June 30, 1953, at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Burma. Certain projects under way will con- 
tinue until early 1955. During this period, through techni- 
cal aid, instruction and equipment, rice acreage was extended 
by flood control and irrigation, facilities for rice storage 
increased, and a modern rice processing plant planned. In 
addition, the individual farmer has been aided by instruc- 
tion in improved methods of production, including use of 
fertilizer, seed: selection, storage and marketing. The na- 
tional health program includes instruction in sanitation, di- 
sease control, aid to hospitals and the Rangoon Medical Col- 
lege, and restoration of required quarantine services to the 
Port of Rangoon. Rehabilitation of the Port of Rangoon, 
improvement of several other harbors, surveys of the Irra- 
waddy River, and new railway equipment have - expanded 
transportation facilities. Outstanding is the aid to the 
country-wide work of the Mass Education Council, the Burma 
Translation Society, the University of Rangoon and the 


“slogan as much as a 
ments and Chinese wine distilleries. 
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University College at Mandalay. Technical and vocational 
training is receiving greater emphasis, and the engineering 
college has been strengthened by a contract with Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for visiting professors. Other 
aids have been in engineering advisory services, aerial sur- 


veys, low-cost housing, visual aids and banking. | 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Employment in most industries was maintained durin 
April-June at a steady level but there was a further drop 
in the knitting and weaving industries, according to the 
Commissioner of Labour. In the knitting industry, orders 
for singlets and sport shirts were lacking and from 40 to 
50 per cent of the knitting mills had to close down or 
operate on short hours. Many of these mills, mostly old 
established sheds, were unable to withstand the competition 
offered by the more modern and efficient concerns. Several 
small engineering plants and metalware factories also closed. 
down and there was a slight reduction in employment irf 
the shipbuilding and repairing industries, glove making, fea- 
ther cleaning and sorting, tobacco and _ plastics establish- 
The rubber footwear 
and hollowed enamelware industries, however, increased their 
employment by. 500 and 700 workers respectively and there 
were slight increases in employment in factories making shell 
buttons, hand torches, torch bulbs, wearing apparel and food 
products. There was also a seasonal increase in the num- 
ber of persons employed in ice-cream and soft drink fac- 
tories. A new gramophone record pressing factory started 
production during the quarter. 
factory is 2,000 records, 


With the large-scale development of industry there is a 
corresponding development in cottage industries and the 
establishment of illegal or unregistered factories and work- 
shops. Numerous complaints were made _ by residents in 
domestic buildings or squatter villages. 


During April to June, a total of 131 applications for re- 
gistration were received. Sixty-two registration certificates 
were issued and 51 were surrendered for canceliation. Nine 
applications were refused and the premises closed down as 
were a further 41 unregistered factories or workshops found 
operating in unsuitable buildings. At the end of June there 
were 1,713 factories and workshops registered with another 
513 applications under consideration. 


NEW RECLAMATION FOR FACTORY 
SITES AT KOWLOON BAY | 


Work will shortly begin on a big new reclamation pro- 
ject to provide new sites for industry at Kun Tong on the 
eastern shores of Kowloon Bay adjacent to the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company installation. 
work, scheduled to start in October, covers an area of 78 
acres—-almost 13 times as big as the Causeway Bay reclama- 
tion, more than eight times bigger than the Central reclama- 
tion. Later, the Kun Tong reclamation will be extended to 
cover 140 acres. The cost of the first phase now starting 
is estimated at $10 million which will be charged to the 
Colony’s Development Fund. 


The decision to start work on this new industrial area 
has been taken as a result of a report produced by an 
Interdepartmental Committee which was appointed in 
January this year to investigate and report on the deve- 
lopment of new sites for industry. This report has now 
been approved in principle by Government. The Committee 
recommended that an area of about 140 acres at Kun Tong 
should be reclaimed by stages and the land thus formed be 
used exclusively for factories. Government approval has 
been given for the first phase to be started immediately. 
It is anticipated that the first sites will be available early 
in 1955. The whole works programme on the 78-acre site 
will probably take about three years to complete since the 
scheme involves a great deal of ancillary work. The hills to 
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NEW GUINEA’S PROSPECTS 


- The world’s largest island—New Guinea—and smallest Continent—Australia—make an odd partnership, which, by reason 


of Nature’s endowment, could become one of the world’s rich regions of balanced development if more adequate 
resources of labour and capital were provided. 


Owing to the contrast between the resources of New 
Guinea and Australia these two regions are complementary 
to a large degree, each being capable of supplying some pro- 
ducts which the other lacks. To what extent do they con- 
trast, and in what ways may they become more complemen 
tary in future? These comments will apply to those parts 
of New Guinea under Australian control—the north-east 
section, which was German territory until the first World 
War, and then became a League of Nations mandate under 
Australian supervision, and the south-east area, known as 
Papua. These Territories have been jointly administered 
since the exigencies of war necessitated combined military 
control in 1942. In 1949 an Act of the Commonwealth 
Parliament set up a permanent civilian administration, the 
New Guinea section having become a United Nations Trust 


Territory and Papua being an External Territory of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


One contrast is that Australia is a canine dry 
country, whereas New Guinea is wet, most of it receiving 
100 to 125 inches of rain a year. Gasmata, in New Britain, 
has an average annual rainfall of 248 inches: ; Kikori, in 
Papua, 231 inches; Madang, in Central New Guinea, 137 
inches; Wewak, 88 inches; and comparatively sheltered Port 
Moresby, 40 inches. New Guinea’s inland is high and con- 
tains a fairly numerous native population. European agri- 
culture is limited to certain arable areas, and, at present, is 
only in the early stages of development. The highest peak 
is Mt. Wilhelm (15,400 ft.). While the Australian continent 
is mainly in the temperate zone, New Guinea is wholly in 
the tropics, with corresponding climate and products. Aus- 
tralia’s labour force is almost entirely European, highly 
organised and preserves high standards of conditions and 
reward; New Guinea’s is almost entirely native, compara- 
tively unorganised and poor, requiring protective legislation 
and a measure of Government assistance. 

Australia’s need to import petroleum makes the pos- 
sibility of oil discovery in New ‘Guinea very significant. Oil 
seepages in the island attracted German attention as early 
as 1910 and led to extensive surveys. Large scale scienti- 
fic investigation was encouraged when the Australian Gov- 
ernment granted concessions to major oil interests in the 


the North of the area will be levelled and terraced to pro- 
vide both fill for the reclamation and sites for housing for 
workers in the factory area and the usual community ser- 
vices. 
is to be widened and drainage and minor roads have to be 
provided. A sea wall 1,000 feet long is to be constructed on 
existing rubble foundation, 


A major difficulty to be overcome is the provision of 
water of which there is lack in the Kun Tong area. There 
are several streams which can provide a limited supply and 
water from wells will also be available in certain sections 
of the area. Full supplies cannot however be made avail- 
able until the completion of the Tai Lam Chung reservoir in 
about three years time. 


Consideration is now being given to matters of detailed 
planning including the question of the conditions on which 
sites for industry will be made available. Until this detailed 
planning is complete no application for sites in the area 
can be accepted. The scheme is to be given priority over 
any other scheme for the development of new industrial 
areas. 


The existing road between Kaitak and Sham Wan 


later years of the nineteen thirties and provided financial 
encouragement. After being interrupted by the war, deep 
drilling has been resumed on a large scale. The willingness 
of the world’s big oil companies to sink millions of pounds 
is this search suggests that experts hold high hopes of dis- 
covery. Success in the search would enable New Guinea to 
win a large income, capable of financing vital developments, 
and to make a strategic contribution to Australia’s economic 
and defence security. In times of international tension the 
danger of Australia’s oil supplies being cut off has been 
most serious. But if the commodity were available in 
Australia or New Guinea, the danger of blockade would 
be diminished and costs of this item, so essential for modern 
industry, might be reduced. © 


Recently, exports of rubber from Australian New 
Guinea (mainly Papua) have been about 3,000 tons a year, 


all to Australia, supplying about 12% of Australia’s needs. 


Climate and soil conditions are well suited to a considerable 
expansion of the Territory’s output, but the» depressed 
prices for rubber in world markets, the proportion of the 


market that has been captured by synthetic rubber, and the 


large capital expenditure necessary to convert new areas 
of jungle into plantations of productive rubber trees (it is 
usual to wait seven years after planting the trees before 
tapping rubber) make any immediate expansion of Papuan 
rubber production unlikely. In the event of the main pro- 
ducing areas in South East Asia again being overrun by 
hostile forces, Papua would be one of the few parts of the 
world available to the British Commonwealth in which rub- 
ber is produced. Producers hope that the defence value of 
the crop will induce the Commonwealth to give the Papuan 


industry more encouragement during periods of depressed 
prices. 


Cotton can be grown in New Guinea, although output 
has not been of any trade significance so far. It may be 
assumed that suitable sites and types of cotton will be dis- 


covered and production will be established if steady demand 


is assured. 


Copra is important for manufacture of soap and for 
extraction of various oils and valuable food products. It 
has been the main commercial product of New Guinea ever 
since the advent of European traders, and the coconut is 
indigenous to most of the island. Plantations were begun 
as early as 1883. Before World War II, some 650 planta- 
tions were producing about 90,000 tons of copra a year. 
Following the wartime damage, and rehabilitation, these 
figures have recovered to about 500 plantations, producing 
about 80,000 tons. This is worth approximately £A6 
million annually, and supplies Australia’s needs of 30,000 
tons a year. The remainder is assured of a market by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Food until 1957. Latest 
price under this arrangement is £A81/5/ a ton f.o.b. Terri- 
tory ports, and at present the industry is prospering under 

e agreement. In addition to trade in copra, a mill has 
recently been built at Rabaul to crush copra for oil, and 
production of desiccated coconut has also been resumed 
since the war. The importance of the industry is shown by 
the official inspection system begun in 1929. This provides 
heavy penalties for making copra from immature coconuts 


or trading in imperfect copra, and thus maintains the quality 
of exports. 
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New Guinea can grow jute, manila hemp and sisal, 
while recent investigation has shown that kenaf grows 


well although its usefulness is less certain now that jute . 


prices have declined. The Government is taking an active 
part in expanding kenaf production. 


The Territory’s marine resources are extensive, although 


mostly unsurveyed. Products are trepang, turtle shell, 
trochus shell and edible fish, Some of these items can 
command a market in Australia and in the United States, 

as shown by the success of J aperiese: fishing in the nearby 
island areas. 


Althotgh much of the island’s forests are unsuitable 
for cutting because of the mixture of timbers, there are 
regular stands of pine and eucalypt at altitudes from 2,000 
to 8,000 feet. One of the largest developments in this 
industry is the joint venture, by a gold mining company 
in the Bulolo Valley and the Commonwealth Government, 
to produce plywood. A large plant is being erected, to be 
in production in 1954. Large stands of pine are available 
on the eastern highlands of New Guinea and, by a replanting 
system, are expected to provide timber for this project 
over an unlimited period. Finest cedar grows on the Morobe 
tableland, but it is not marketed because of difficulty of 
access. Minor forest products, which are not greatly ex- 
ploited in New Guinea, although valued articles of trade 
in other countries, include mangrove bark (for manufacture 
of dye), rattans, sandalwood, sago, gums, resins and oils. 
Some of these are marketable in Australia. 


New Guinea’s mineral wealth is extensive, varied, but 
largely uncharted. Gold was found at Misima (Papua) as 
early as 1888 and is, so far, the only mineral of commer- 
cial importance. Gold prices are at present very satis- 
factory for the Territory’s mining industry. The contribu- 
tion of gold has been three-fold. It has: (a) Encouraged 
settlement by requiring and financing roads and other ser- 
vices. (b) Provided income and employment to further 
economic, social and industrial development; and (c) Yielded 


oversea funds to finance further improvements—both public 
and private. 


The sensational story of aerial development in New 


Guinea is probably the most telling illustration of the need | 


for capital and enterprise to develop the country’s re- 
sources. Mining of gold at Edie Creek became a practical 
proposition largely because air transport replaced the slow, 
inconvenient and expensive portage from the coast. The 
70 mile air journey from Salamaua to Wau (goldfields 
centre) was the way by which much of the large machinery, 
supplies and workers reached the field, and the gold came 
out. By 1934, the senior airline on this route claimed to 


be carrying more freight than any other in the world. 


Gradually the Territories became covered by a network of 
air services, providing reliable, safe, and rapid communica- 
tions for personnel, mails and freight, of the greatest signi- 
ficance for trade and government. 


Some of the minerals known to be in ‘Sant Guinea have 
to be imported into Australia. Commercial mining of tin, 
for example, would be most useful for Australia’s economic 
and defence strategy, as well as for promoting New Guinea’s 
prosperity. As yet many of these minerals can be regarded 
only as “potential,” but it is known that tin, copper, man- 
ganese, lead, coal, mica, sulphur, osmiridium, platinum, iron 
and phosphate are present, During the ’twenties a plant 
was installed to mine and smelt copper from the Astralobe 
field, but a decline in the price of copper cut short its 
operations until they were.resumed in 1938. Reserves were 
estimated at more than 300,000 tons of ore containing 


— 4% copper, and two to three dwts. of gold per 
n 


Coffee and cocoa may be considered together because 
the prospects for their increased production illustrate vital 
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principles for the future. The industries producing coffee 
and cocoa are at present flourishing because of current 


high prices although the amount of coffee produced is -still 


comparatively small. Cocoa appears to hold great promise 
because of certain peculiar characteristics. Its price does 


not fluctuate aS much as that of many other raw materials, 


while it can be interplanted with coconuts without any 


apparent disadvantage to either crop. But unless some such 


unusually favorable factor applies, any new industry faces 
important problems. 


One difficulty is the inadequacy of many services, such 
as roads, harbours, bridges, communications, power, and 
water supply. -Much potential agricultural extension, es- 
pecially in the highlands, requires improved transport ‘faci- 
lities to make settlement an economic proposition, and enable 
products to be marketed more easily. Transport is required 


for the timber areas. In this industry the cheapness of 


the product in relation to its bulk is significant. There is 
a contrast between timber and gold at this point, highlighting 
the need for cheap carriage for timber, while gold can 
afford aerial transport. 


The important services of research and extension faci- 
lities are already playing a significant role in the Territories, 
especially in agricultural methods. The Department of 


Agriculture provides advice from its experimental stations | 
and through itinerant inspectors and advisers, 


but me 
scope for more service is great. 


Prospects for other products including sugar, becatiad 
fruit, peanuts, rice, kapok, tobacco, cinchona and minor crops 
may be considerable, and will only be fully known if scien- 
tific investigation is extended. 


Research in regard to soils is critical, for the island 
is not highly fertile like Java. Only soils of recent vol—-— 


canic origin or derived alluvials can remain fertile under 


the leaching action of tropical rains, and thus only limited. 


areas of New Guinea have a high production potential under 
existing methods of soil use. Extension of these services 
is necessarily a slow process, taking time for research, for 
construction and for provision of funds. Continued develop- 
ment of the Australian Continent awaits similar influences. 


In the matter of finance, the Territories are being 
greatly helped by the. current prosperity of their major 
industries, by the spending of about £A6 million a year 
by the Commonwealth Government and of about £Al1 mil- 
lion annually by the large oil companies, which have already 
spent £A10 million in seeking oil. 


Trade is therefore prosperous and spending is -free, 
but capital for industry is not expanding as rapidly as might 
be expected. One reason is that under Australian policy 
and the United Nations Trusteeship the human rights of 
the natives are considered of primary importance and their 
ownership of the land is respected by the law. European 
individuals and commercial interests sometimes feel that 
these policies hamper the attainment of their immediate 
objectives. Possibly this policy does discourage some capi- 
tal seeking the opportunity of quick returns, but many 
individuals and companies have been, and are still being, 
very successful in the Territories. It is probable that 
respect for the rights of the native peoples will permit 
the development of the resources of New Guinea, and of 
the native peoples themselves along with European develop- 
ment, in -a more harmonious and longer lasting partner- 
ship than in many other instances where civilization has 
overrun an underdeveloped people. 


) 


Employment of natives is carefully supervised, so that © 


they must receive certain pay, food and conditions. With 
the relatively slow rate of increase of native population, 
the labour shortage has become serious. The areas in 
which Europeans may settle are limited, so that their ability 


‘to recruit native labour from the more remote areas where 
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- CHINA’S REVOLUTIONARY EDUCATION 


In our issue of August 5, pp 164/65, an editorial was 
published on “Principles of Revolutionary Education in 
China” together with the first part of a statement of the 
Communist Party on this important matter. We are now 
concluding this statement which should be considered as 
very revealing as regards long-term policy of the com- 
munists in China. 


CRITICIZING SEVERAL MISTAKEN THOUGHTS 


(1) Some students are unwilling to be employed as 
workmen and peasants on the ground that such work is 
dirty, wearisome and disgraceful. The parents of many 
students are also unwilling to allow their children to be 
so employed on the ground that there is no point for them 
to take the trouble of going to school if they still have to 
suffer the “‘ordeal’’. Some teachers are also of the opinion 
that it would be a pity if their students are required to 
work in that capacity for they look upon such work as a 
career with no future. Such a thought to belittle manuai 
labor and the workers and peasants is erroneous to the 
The mistaken ideas of “the mental workers rule 
while the manual workers are born to be ruled” and “all 
occupations are lowly, and only the scholars enjoy a high 
standing’ which prevailed in the feudal days of China have 
influenced the teachers and parents of our days to no small 
degree. This results in the contamination of the broad 
masses of the youthful students. 
argument is topsy-turvy entirely, since manual labour con- 
stitutes the foundation for mental labour. We all know 
that without the workers to work and to produce the 
tools, we will have no houses to live in and no clothes to 
put on. There will be no trains, no shops, much less 
weapons to safeguard our fatherland. 


As a matter of fact, this 


labour is still available, is inhibited. Any contribution to- 
ward remedying the labour shortage through mechanization 
must be gradual, because the growing of coconuts, coffee 
and other products is usually difficult to mechanize. This 
is particularly true of tea cultivation. 


It has beep felt for many years that the replanting 
of coconut plantations has been on a scale quite inadequate 
to maintain production. In a number of areas cocoa has 
been planted extensively and will supplement income from 
copra. The prospect of an oil strike also raises possible 
problems, because the existing labour force would be inade- 
quate for this eventuality. To admit foreign labour to work 
the fields, and so win great economic wealth for the Terri- 
tories, would clash with the objectives of the Administra- 
tion in their native policy. 


Given a solution to these problems the future growth 
of the island economy seems assured. Experts agree that 
large areas of land are available for extension of agricul- 
tural production. Of the 183,000 square miles of Austra- 
han New Guinea and Papua, it is claimed that 27,000, or 
15%, are capable of cultivation. Despite the fact that native 
methods involve using a relatively extensive area to feed 
the 13 million natives, and allowing for future increase in 
native population, it is agreed that large areas remain for 
commercial production open to colonists of European descent. 
The mining potential is also important, while marine re- 
sources seem to offer scope for development of useful 
trade. 


In some directions, processing or manufacturing in- 
dustry may be economic, based on local raw materials and 
hydro-electric power now being developed. In most direc- 
tions, more capital and technicai guidance are urgent needs. 


In ‘a similar way, if we have no peasants to till the 
land, we will have no grain and no raw material for’ in- 
dustry. In New China, the workers, peasants and other 
labouring people have become the masters of the country, 
and labour has become a glorious and lofty undertaking. 
In the Common Programme, labour-loving is listed as one 
of the important civic virtues of our citizens. All the people 
must therefore respect and love labour and exert them- 
selves in production and construction if we want to build 
our country into a great Socialist State and bring into 
being a happy and perfect Socialist and Communist society 
in the future. To engage oneself consciously and actively 
in labour is a virtue of mankind. The rising generation 
must be educated to cultivate this virtue. 


(2) Some people say that if the senior primary and 
junior middle school graduates do not further their studies 
in a higher school, they will have no chance to become 
cadres and specialists and have therefore no future. Such 
a remark is unfounded in every way. With the rule of 
imperialism, feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism over- 
thrown, and a people’s nation established under the leader- 
ship of the CCP and Chairman Mao, a Socialist society 
of common prosperity to everybody is in the course of 
being built, step by step, by the Chinese people. The senior 
primary and junior middle school graduates, as reinforce- 
ments for the construction of the country, have of course 
a bright future like the broad masses of the labouring 
people. 

The desire to become cadres and specialists is a proper 
one if the desire is based on the viewpoint to serve the 
people. But culture and a school certificate are not the 
only things to be acquired if one wants to become a real 


revolutionary and construction cadre or specialist. He 


must also have rich practical experience in revolution and 
production. A school graduate without practical experience 
can at most be counted as a semi-intellectual. He cannot 
expect to become a cadre or specialist right away. As a 
matter of fact, many of our cadres and specialists gained 
their practical training in revolution and production. Any- 
one who belittles manual labour and the manual workers 
will have little chance to become a real cadre or specialist. 


(3) Some people think that while one may have a 


future if he is employed in industry, the case will be quite 


different if he is employed in agriculture. This is also a 
mistaken thought. In order to realise the Socialist indus- 
trialization of the country, agriculture must be appropriately 
developed. The development of agricultural production is 
necessary to ensure the supply. of grain and raw material 
for industry. Consequently, employment in agricultural 
production is similarly a glorious task. If we look far- 
ther ahead, we will be able to see that since our rural 
villages have stepped on to the road of co-operativization, 
with more large-scale agricultural producer co-operatives 
formed in the future, everybody will be able to lead a happy 
and perfect life like the collective farms in the Soviet Union. 
But we cannot sit and wait for the coming of that perfect 
future, for it takes our arduous struggle and efforts to 
win it. The existing senior primary and junior middle 
school graduates in the rural villages who have no chance 
to further their studies in a higher school should therefore 
have themselves employed in agricultural production in the 
main. They should promote the mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion movement in production, so that they may gradually 
train themselves in production labour to become production 
experts and the backbone elements of the agricultural 
mutual aid and co-operation movement. 


(The directive cites the case of a senior primary school 
graduate in Yihsien, Shantung, who had become a labour 
model known through the province, and a female senior 
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primary school graduate who used chemical fertiliser to 
raise a bumper grain crop. Similar instances from the Soviet 
Union are also cited to prove the value of these persons 
in agriculture). | 


(4) Some students have the misgiving that once they 
are employed in’ labour production, they will have to give 
up the study of culture and technique. e are of the 
opinion that if they adopt a proper attitude toward their 
work and study, they need not have such a worry. When 
we study in school, our main task is to study, and we can, 
of course, learn much knowledge and technfque. But this 
does not mean that once we leave the school for labour pro- 
duction, we will be free to dischard our study. On the con- 
trary, if we keep on studying while at work, much important 
knowledge and experience can still be acquired. While we 
work, we can learn the knowledge of industrial and agri- 
cultural production and study the production technique and 
working methods. We may make up our cultural studies 
and take part in the various political and cultural activities 
in our spare time to elevate incessantly our political and 
cultural levels. As long as we exert ourselves, we can 
always become creative in labour, contribute to the social 
and cultural activity and be successful in study. 


The taking up of spare time study after one takes 
up work is of great importance to every individual. In 
ancient and modern times, in China and in foreign lands, 
many people owed their success in business and learning to 
their persistence in studying painstakingly as they worked. 
Among our revolutionary ranks, for example, the school 
education received by many of our comrades varied from 
nothing at all to primary and middle school education. But 
because of their prolonged efforts in study in the course 
of the revolutionary struggle, they have succeeded in elevat- 
ing their knowledge ard ability incessantly and are now able 
to take up important work in various fields. Similarly, 
while they are employed in industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, efforts are made by many workers and peasants to 
learn culture and study technique. Because of the con- 
tinued elevation of their knowledge and ability, some have 
gradually mastered modern scientific technique and become 
technical personnel with specialized knowledge. Because of 
their innovations and inventions, some have become pro- 
duction renovators. ... 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHERS AND THE 
PARENTS 


Every teacher and parent hopes that his students and 
children can be made into persons useful to the country 


and the people. This hope is consistent with the hope of 
the ccuntry. 


(1) We have come now to understand the objective 
and task of primary and secondary school education and 
that the development of culture and education must be ap- 
propriate with the development of production. ... We 
should give the students an intensified course of labour 
education. The teachers and parents should explain the 
significance and value of labour to the children. ... We 
must make the children cultivate through labour a healthy 
and hardy physique, a tough and unyielding will, the spirit 
to abide by labour discipline, and the habit to love labour, 
so that they may dedicate themselves to the great cause 
of Socialist construction. .. Upon graduation, they should 
steel themselves as heroes and models on the labour pro- 
duction front. But when carrying out labour education, 
steps should be taken to prevent the occurrence of such 


deviations as the reluctance of discussing the schooling > 


problem with the children, the improper criticism of the 
proper desires and aspirations expressed by the children, 
and the carrying out of labour education as if it is a 
campaign, or the adoption of a rigid attitude. 


(2) Teachers and parents must not give their students 
and children the impression that the pursuit of study in-a 
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higher school is an indispensable thing. Because our na- 
tional economy is not in a position to send everybody to a 
middle school, there-is no way to have such a demand ful- 
filled at the moment. Nor should the failure of a student 
to gain admittance into a middle school be looked upon as 
a disgrace for his teacher and parent. In the past, some 
parents were in the habit of scolding and even beating their 
children for failing to gain admittance into a middle school. 
This would give the children a mental blow and make them 
the more unwilling to take part in labour production. The 
proper course is for the students desiring to further their 
studies in a higher school to sit for the entrance examina- 
tion. If they fail, their teachers and parents should give 
them words of comfort with the above-stated truth explained 
to them. They should be encouraged to play an active role 


-in productive labour and to exert themselves in learning 


technique and elevating cultural levels. 


(3) Because our planned economic construction is in. 


the beginning stage, the number of new workers needed by 
the factories will not be very large. On top of this, the 
senior primary and junior middle school graduates of the 


cities are comparatvely speaking too young. As a result, 


part of the students in the cities will ‘not be able to find 
employment in industrial production for the time being. 
Under such circumstances, the cultural and educational 
organs of the government, the youth and children organisa- 
tions such as the NDYL and the Young Pioneers, should 
adopt all possible measures to give them active help. 


On top of this, the parents should in particular’ ap- 
preciate the temporary difficulty experienced by the country 
in its victorious progress. They should adopt the responsible 


attitude of finding suitable work for their children, or give 


them guidance so that they may share the work of the 
family or take up private study at home. In no circum 


. stances should they adopt a laissez faire attitude and allow 


their children to loaf around freely. The adoption of this 
responsible attitude is of absolute necessity both in the in- 
terest, of the country and of the children. 


(4) The local cadres, who are’ responsible for the 
various local work and are intimately related with and re- 
spected by the masses, should first of all make a thorough 
study of the above-discussed problems. They should then 
combine these problems with the concrete conditions of their 
places to conduct propaganda among the teachers, students 
and parents. They should also help to solve the problem 
of employment for the students not going to study in a 
higher school, so as to get them happily employed in various 


kinds of productive labour or other work that can possibly 
be found. | 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

. The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
. been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
. Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 

) 
) 
J 


~The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 


few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. | a 


) 
The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book | 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
) 


and students of contemporary Japan. 
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POLITICAL & ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


“Liberation” of Taiwan 


| During the past three weeks, Peking’s ‘press and its 
echoes in Hongkong lavished praise on Chou En-lai for his 
“success” in Geneva; intensified their propaganda on the 
“liberation” of Taiwan; boasted of good harvest and increased 
industrial output and played down the floods in China. 
“Liberation of Taiwan’’ was the slogan of the month. 
Whenever and wherever people met—at local people’s con- 
gresses for the election of deputies for the National People’s 
Congress; at the Central People’s Government Council’s 
sessions; at the enlarged session of the Standing Committee 
of the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference—the main topic was Chou En-lai’s 
foreign affairs report and the resolution was always the 
“liberation of Taiwan.’ From all these meetings came the 
stereotyped declaration: “The achievements of the Geneva 
Conference indicate-the ignominious defeat of the re- 
actionary policy of the American aggressors and China’s 
five principles of peaceful co-existence have become the com- 
mon will of people throughout the world. The occupation 
of the Chinese territory of Taiwan by the American aggres- 
sors is an encroachment on China’s sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity. It is also a breach of the international 
agreement of Cairo and Potsdam Declaration. The United 
States is using Taiwan as a military base to invade China 
and annex Asia in an effort to achieve world domination. 
Therefore the liberation of Taiwan is not only an imperative 
move to bring about China’s territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty but also a necessary step in defence of Asian and 
world peace.”’ 


These emotional rhetorics sound as if they meant real 
business. However, the whole campaign so far remains 4 
political issue without any evidence of large scale military 
manoeuvre. For the time being, most resources are directed 
to the fight against the flood in China and Chairman Mao 
certainly would not venture into the “liberation” or rather 
enslavement of Taiwan under present circumstances 
especially when US assumed a firm stand against any such 
attempt. 


Harvests & Industrial Outputs 


Peking reported that China’s 1954 wheat crop exceeded 
the target by 3.9%, topping last year’s harvest by 20.7%. 
The per hectare yield is 13.3% above that of last year. The 
winter crop which makes up some 86% of this year’s wheat 
yield, has already been garnered while the spring wheat is 
still being gathered. The wheat acreage this year extended 
over 27.2 million hectares, 1.6 million hectares more than 
last year.. The early-ripening rice yield in various parts 
of the country is estimated at 10 to 20% more than last 
year despite damage in some areas by the unprecedented 
rainfall. The harvesting of this crop is nearing completion 
in Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Fukien provinces and_ the 
double-cropping areas in the Yangtze River Basin. Kwang- 
tung gathered from two million hectares, 15 per cent more 
than last year. 


In most parts of Szechuan, Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, Chekiang and Kiangsu Provinces, where the har- 
vesting has not yet been completed, over ten per cent more 
early rice than last year is expected. Meanwhile the grain, 
cotton and oil-bearing crops showed promising growth in 
various areas, from Northeast China to the Sikang-Tibet 
Plateau. The kaoliang, soya bean, millet and maize crops 
over some 11.8 million hectares in Northeast China are 
thriving. In Hopei Province, North China, increased yields 
of millet, maize, peanut, cotton and other crops on 7-1/3 
‘million hectares are expected. Peasants in Shensi and 
Kansu Provinces in the Northwest are optimistic over their 
3.6 million hectares of food and industrial crops. The Yel- 
low River bend area in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 


Region is expecting to crop 50,000 tons more than last 
year. Harvesting is proceeding in most of Inner Mongolia’s 
wheat-lands. The output is estimated at 10% above pian 
and 20% more than last year. The kaoliang, millei, maize 
and soya bean crops are growing well in the eastern part of 
the region. The Chelimu League, with its 660,000 hectares 
of cultivated land, expects to reap 10% in excess of its 
grain target this year. | 


The Anshan Iron and Steel Company fulfilled its July 
production targets for 12 major items. These include pig 
iron, steel ingots, steel billets, rolled steel, seamless tubes, 
steel wires and coke. Most of Northeast China’ s 14 million 
hectares of wheat promise a harvest of 10 to 20% greater 
than last year. In many parts of Heilungkiang, the average 
per hectare yield ranges from 800 to 1,000 kilogrammes. 
In Chekiang, the total yield of 860,000 hectares is expected 
to top that of last year. An increase of 10 to 20% in the 
average yield has been reported in many areas. A good rice 
crop is expected in Soochow and Sungkiang, Kiangsu Pro- 
vince. The output on some 660,000 hectares is estimated 
at 250,000 tons above that of last year. These regions, 
crisscrossed by rivers, got unusually heavy rainfall this sum- 
mer. Part of the farmland was waterlogged. To save the 
crop, the Government sent more than 2,000 water pumps to — 
drain off the accumulated water. Thus .part of the crops 
was saved which resulted in increased yield. A good crop 
of early rice was gathered in Kiangsu Province in the lower 
reaches of the Yangtze River. The average yield over more 
than half a million hectares, including fields under surface 
water, is estimated to be higher than last year. In areas © 
north of the Yangtze River, peasants worked day and night 
to drain off water from their fields. As a result, over a 
quarter of a million hectares of land have yielded a ‘Boog 
crop of 2.2 to 8 tons per hectare. 


In Hupeh Province, an increase of one million tons of 
grain and 13,000 tons of ginned cotton is expected in areas 
not affected by flood while state-owned industries expect to 
exceed their production targets for this year by 10%. Many 
Wuhan factories overfulfilled their July production targets. 
Electric power plants produced 1.5% more electricity than 
July to aid flood-prevention work. Despite the threat of 
flood, workers of the Tayah Steel Plant near Wuhan, over- 
fulfilled their July target for five major kinds of products 
by 0.45 to 22.67%. 


Agriculture and Industry 


Recently the Ministry of Agriculture, the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences and the China Federation of Scientific 
Societies in Peking called a 15-day conference to discuss 
ways and means of raising China’s agricultural output 
through land reclamation and the raising of crop yields on 
existing cultivated acreages in coordination with China’s in- 
dustrialisation. Steps to carry out land reclamation sur- 
veys over 20 million hectares during the next three years 
were drafted. At least 66 million hectares of unused land 
may be reclaimed for cultivation at low cost. This includes 
the fertile black soil areas in the Northeast, the alkaline. 
areas along the coast and in Northwest China and the red 
earth areas in South China. A soil science society was esta- 
blished during the conference. 


| In Singkiang, an army-built irrigation canal in the 
southern part of the province was opened recently and water 
from the melting snows on the Tienshan Mountains was led 
in by the sluice gate and flowed along the waterways to 
irrigate 30,000 hectares of dry farmland. Construction of 
this canal began in March 1951. It involved over 5.7 million 
cubic metres of earthwork. The canal and its subfeeders 
extend for 257 kilometres. The Army in Sinkiang also buiit 
a modern farm covering 30,000 hectares of land on the 
Northwestern edge of the Tarim Basin in the province. 
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In Kansu Province, an enlarged oil-processing plant in 
the Yumen Oil-Field has started regular’ production of 
petroleum. The July production quota was overfulfilled by 
4.4%. Among major products were crude oil, gasoline, 
kerosene, diesel oil and lubricating oils. Compared with the 
same period last year, the total value of output from January 
to July this year went up by 24.2%. The workers have 
drawn up plans to produce 5,000 extra tons of gasoline and 
1,500 extra tons of kerosene in the second half of 1954. 


Construction of a hydro-electric station is under way 
at the upper reaches of the Lungki River near Chungking. 
The generating capacity of the station will be double that 
of the newly-completed Chungking Power Plant. The 
building project includes a culvert, dam, tunnel, spill-way, 
power house and a substation. The dam will create in its 
upper reaches a big reservoir to enable a steady flow to 
provide the required amount of hydraulic power for the 
hydro-electric station. 


In Sian, the new cotton mill with 50,000 spindles and 
1,580 automatic looms is already pouring cotton cloth into 
the market. The construction of another mill with 100,000 
spindles has begun this year. It will be equipped with 3,000 
automatic looms with an annual production capacity of 99 
million metres of drill, poplin and other cottons. 


Recently in Mukden, the first transformer of 20,000 
kilo-volt-ampere and 154,000-volt was completed by the 
Mukden Transformer Factory. The transformer is built 
along Soviet lines and can handle enough power to light 
three cities with a population of one million each. a 


China. 
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In Shanghai a 2,700-ton cargo vessel for Yangtze River 
transport was launched recently. This vessel, named 
“Tachung” is the 3rd big inland water ship built by Shang- 
hai shipbuilders this year. Tachung is equipped with a 
crane of 10-ton capacity and automatic mechanisms for 
carrying and feeding coal as well as discharging ashes. It 
will be ready to go into service before October 1st. Mean- 
while more than 1,000 metal workers left Shanghai for major 
construction sites in Northeast, North and Central-South 
This is the largest group of skilled workers that has 
left Shanghai to take part in the country’s major construc- 
tion sites during the past four years. More will leave Shang- 
hai by the end of August. 

China is also sending students to Russia and other 
Communist countries for advanced studies. Recently more 
than 1,500 students were sent out. Over 1,300 went to 
Russia and the rest to Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania and even to Korea 
and Mongolia. 
of Anshan Iron and Steel Company recently left China for 
Russia for a year’s training. China also made arrangements 
with Poland to exchange technical knowledge. Under the 
agreement, Poland will supply China with technical data on 
machine-building; factory construction; metallurgical, min- 


ing, chemical, ship-building and harbour-building industries _ 


and communications & transportation services. In addition, 
Poland will proyide designs of factories such as sulphuric 
acid works. In return, China will supply Poland with tech- 
nical data on non-ferrous metals refinery, railways, light in- 
dustries, open-cut coal mining and the production of porce- 
lain and hemp goods. Experiences on agriculture of both 
countries will be exchanged. 


About 70 steel workers and staff members — 


THE DAIRY FARM ICE & COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Open from 10 a.m. 
till 12 midnight 
daily, the ‘Windsor’ 
offers fine food and 
beverages, served 
to the accompani- 
ment of Hi-Fidelity 
recordings of sup- 


erb dinner music. 


WINDSOR 


Restaurant 
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SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


Extract of the Report for the year 1952/53 by Hongkong Government Commissioner of Labour 


Since the Colony was established 112 years ago it has 


always been affected by conditions prevailing in China as 
a whole and in particular the neighbouring provinces of 


Kwangtung, Kwongsai and Fukien. Hongkong itself con- 
sists of only 319 square miles of territory, most of which is 
barren and uninhabitable mountain or small islands. From 
the early days its main business has been the importing and 
exporting of goods to and from China. The Colony has 
often been called the shop-window of the Far East, but it 
is really more of a warehouse than a shop-window, since 
it is the security that Hongkong has always offered which 
has made it profitable to store goods here and release them 
when the market in China and other neighbouring territories 
appears favourable. Commercial trading concerns, 
and insurance companies were the’ first to establish them- 
selves, but secondary industries in connexion with ship- 
building and supply soon followed. In recent years indus- 
trialization has steadily increased until now more than one 


hundred and seventy different types of industry are re- 
presented. 


The population of the Colony is vast in comparison 
with its size. In 1931 when the last census was held there 
were 800,000 people living in the Colony and in 1941, as.a 
result of the Japanese invasion of China and the fall of 
Kwangtung and its capital Canton in 1938, the population 
was estimated to have risen to 1,600,000. On the resump- 
1945 the population was 
500,000 or less, many having left the Colony during the 
Japanese occupation and many others having died of star- 
vation. People soon flocked back and the rate at which 
the Colony was rehabilitated amazed most observers.. By 
1949 the Chinese People’s Government had taken control of 
China, its armies had reached the Colony’s border and the 
Kuomintang Government under Chiang Kai Shek had’ fled 
to Taiwan. The flow of immigrants from mid-1948 until 
1951, when both the Hongkong and Chinese Governments 
imposed certain restrictions on travelling, became a flood. 
All types of persons fleeing from the mainland sought re- 
fuge and the population increased to about 23 million. On 
the hills around the city vast colonies of insanitary and 
inflammable wooden huts mushroomed, shacks grew on roof- 
tops, the available accommodation was swamped and rents 
rocketed despite attempts to control them. Though a vast 
proportion of these refugees were poverty stricken and 
without any possession when they arrived in the Colony and 
many had to be housed and fed for several years by Gov- 
ernment, others were rich business men from the north and 
in many instances these men brought their factories and 
workers with them. It is this group who were responsible 
for the building of the very modern cotton spinning and 
weaving factories which are now-a marked feature of Hong- 
kong’s industry and their money also made possible the 
erection of many new buildings throughout the Colony— 
shops, flats and workers’ quarters. 


During the year many thousands of those who were 
squatting in ramshackle huts have been rehoused in fire- 
proof and sanitary cottages in approved areas, and it is 
hoped within the next few years to have them all rehoused. 


Education and medical services were swamped almost 
as badly as housing by the inrush of refugees. Although 
many more children are receiving education than ever before 
and many more people are being treated in Government 


banks . 


population. 


clinics and hospitals, both schooling and medical facilities 
will have to be further increased if all the present popula- 
tion is to be adequately educated and given proper medical 
treatment. The problem remains, however, whether all 
those who are now living in the Colony will continue to 
live here when conditions have become more normal on 
the Chinese mainland. 


Before the war, apart from the 200,000 odd people 
living in the New Territories, who were mainly engaged in 
agriculture, few people regarded Hongkong as their home. 
The population was composed mainly of workers who came 
to Hongkong to earn enough to buy land in their native 
district in China, or enough for their old age when they 
retired to China, or enough to support their parents or 
families in China. Very few people brought their families 
to Hongkong in those days and outside the New Territories 
there were few who were very young and few who were 
very old. It is much more difficult for a Chinese, bound as 
he is, even today, by the dominance of the tomb and his 
dead ancestors, to free himself from the bonds of his native 
village. Nevertheless, the tendency since a year or so be- 
fore the war, and particularly since the re-occupation, has 


been for a man to bring his wife and children with him 


to Hongkong. It is still too early to say whether this 
will have the effect of stabilizing the population. The pre- 
sent stabilization would appear to be due rather to the 
difficulty of entering and leaving China and the preference 
of most of the population for the British administration in 
Hongkong. 


Before the war, too, population fluctuated. Men came | 
to Hongkong when there was employment available in Hong- 
kong and left for their native villages when business was 
depressed. This is not happening now. During the past 
year when trade with China has been restricted and many 
factories. have either closed down or been working at a 
slower tempo because of increased international competi- 
tion, the closure of markets, or the American embargo, there 
has been much unemployment. Some factories have been 
removed to other British territories in South East Asia and 
many building contractors have found easier markets in the 
same territories. These two factors have resulted in in- 
creased emigration for work overseas. During the year 
under review 1,749 workmen left the Colony under officially 
approved contracts for work overseas. Of these 641 work- 
men migrated to British North Borneo, 36 to Sarawak, 830 
to Brunei, 197 to Singapore, 6 to Ceylon, and 39 to Nauru 
and Ocean Island. All approved contracts made provision 
for the workmen to remit regular allowances to their families 
in Hongkong. At the end of the year there were 507 
Chinese recruited in Hongkong employed at the phosphate 


mines in Nauru and Qcean Island. Hongkong has a large 


reservoir of skilled artisans and it is assumed that a regular 
flow of workmen will continue to be recruited in Hongkong 
for employment in other less developed territories in South 
East Asia. | 


Social 


All measures designed to improve the lot of the worker 
are still seriously handicapped by the enormously swollen 
Poverty and indeed destitution among a fairly 
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large section of Hongkong’s population is only too evident. 
In addition to the presence in the Colony of so many re- 
fugees, the trade depression and its consequent unemploy- 
ment has aggravated the difficulty of rehabilitating destitute 
families. Since the means to support themselves cannot be 
provided, increasing resort has had to be made by the Social 
Welfare Office of the Government and by charitable bodies 
to direct relief to save these persons from starvation. As 
much as possible has been done with regard to the resettle- 
ment of squatters but with the small amount of suitable 
land available in the Colony many of the squatters strongly 
resent being resettled in less accessible areas and tend to 
return to their original sites. 
areas are very unsatisfactory and as most of the buildings 
are of a very flimsy construction there is a perpetual risk 
of fire. Indeed, fires occur with disastrous frequency, often 
- resulting in the loss by the unfortunate squatters of the 
majority of their few worldly possessions. Some far-sighted 
employers are providing good housing at very low rates for 
their workers. 


Conditions in the squatter 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


It is unlikely that more than a small proportion 0 
Chinese who form the working population can claim Hong- 
kong birth or even long residence in the Colony, so that 
any form of social security, such as national insurance, would 
be almost impossible to apply. Such schemes require, as 
essential pre-requisites, a stable population and an accurate 
census. In spite of closer control at the frontier it is 
impossible to prevent immigration since, with the very 
extended coast-line of the Colony, small boats may bring 
people from almost anywhere in the Canton River delta, 
which serves the whole of South East China. Other forms 
of social insurance such as unemployment relief, etc, 
especially those based on tripartite contributions from the 
employer, the worker and Government, also require a more 
exact knowledge of the population structure than is at 
present available. It is doubtful in any event whether the 
average worker would appreciate the long-term value of 
contributions under such schemes, particularly at the present 
time when living costs are so high, that he almost Anvariably 
finds it necessary to spend up to the limit of his income. 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


The continued development of industrial zones on the 
eastern side of Victoria and on parts of the southern shore 
ef the New Territories, together with the re-settlement of 
a number of former squatters in areas somewhat removed 
from the town, has led to a further slight dispersal of the 
working population, according to the Report for 1952/53 by 
the Commissioner of Labour. In spite of this the vast 
majority still lives in tenement-type housing in the two 
main built-up areas on either side of the harbour or in 
squatter encampments on the fringes of these areas. With 
no perceptible decrease in the population, inordinately swol- 
len since the war as a result of political conditions in 
China, the demand for accommodation remains acute. De- 
mand for office and storage space may have eased slightly 
during the year; indeed it is known that certain offices 
have remained vacant for some months, though this may 
be due to high rentals. But the demand for living ac- 
commodation at a reasonable rental has in no way~ lessened 
and it is still extremely difficult for many manual workers 
and lower-salaried employees to find even modest quarters 
at a rent within their means. 


Certain big ‘employers of labour have for many years 
provided quarters for a considerable number of their work- 
ers and in some cases for their families. Among these are 
the Dairy Farm Company and Taikoo Dockyard on the 
Island; 
Wharf and Goudown Company, the San Miguel Brewery Com- 
pany; more recently, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation for its Portuguese staff; and the spinning mills 
with their dormitory accommodation for men and women 
workers. Occupation of this dormitory accommodation, to 
which many extensions and improvements have been made 
during the year, is not a compulsory condition of employ- 
ment but is much sought after by workers. The accommoda- 
tion must conform to standards approved by the Labour 
Department and most mills provide amenities far beyond 
the minimum standards. 
free bedding, recreation rooms, sports grounds, barber’s 
shop, small stores and cafes and, in one instance, a swim- 
ming pool. To this list of employers must be added the 
Hongkong Electric Company and the Hongkong Tramways, 
both of which during the past year completed schemes for 


in Kowloon and the New Territories, the Kowloon 


These amenities take the form of 


housing some of their workers. The Government, which now 
provides quarters for some 8,400 of its local employees, in 
addition to the quarters provided for its expatriate staff, 
completed three large. blocks of flats in Kowloon for non- 
commissioned Police and their families, while the new Kow- 
locn Fire Station accommodates a few senior officers of the 
Fire Brigade and their families and about 60 men. 


The following figures show the new buildings which 
were completed during the year:— | 


April, 1952 Factories § Offices Houses Other buildings, 
to and and and including mixed Total 

March, 1953 Godowns Shops Flats accommodation 
City of Victoria . 5 9 189 21 224 
Hongkong Island 

Outside City . 20 12 285 31 348 
Kowloon and New 

Kowloon .... 69 689 840 

94 55 « 1,163 100 


1,412 


‘Other buildings’ include cinemas, to add to the already 
large number in existence. The cinema business is said to 
have declined but the new houses appear to attract audiences 
without visibly depleting those in the older establishments. 
The total of 1,163 houses and flats built represents a notable 
increase over the figure of 629 for the preceding year. 
Some of these are for well-to-do Chinese and Europeans 
but many are more modest and designed for _ the less 
affluent, though even these are not cheap and are still far 
beyond the ordinary man’s purse. 


Efforts to provide housing at a reasonable rent for 
lower-paid workers have _ continued. Government has 
steadily been putting into effect its long-term plan for the 
gradual clearance of squatter areas and the resettlement of 
the persons affected in approved-type housing in special 
areas where adequate health and safety measures are pos- 
sible. By the end of March, 1953, nearly 35,000 people had 
been resettled in this manner. Provision is being made in 
these re-settlement areas for the establishment of shops, 
factories and workshops and industrialists are showing in- 
terest in these plans, which, if carried out, should be a 
material factor in decentralization from the built-up areas. 
The Hongkong Housing Society, with assistance from 
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Colonial Development and Welfare Funds, completed its 
pilot scheme of four blocks of flats to house 270 families 
nf poorer white-collar workérs and skilled artisans. These 
flats, opened in September, 1952, were occupied very shortly 
afterwards and are under the general supervision of the 
Society’s Hausing Manager. At the end of the year this 
society had plans in hand for more blocks of flats on a 
second site in Kowloon offered to it by Government. In 
addition to the Hongkong Model Housing Society, which 
latter completed 100 flats in the early part of 1952, a third 
housing society, the Hongkong Settlers’ Housing Corpora- 
tion, was formed during the year. The aim of this society 
is to construct small houses much on the lines of those built 


under the Government re-settlement scheme, for which rent . 


will be payable over a period of years, at the end of which 
time ownership will pass to the tenant. Two lots of houses 
have so far been drawn for by applicants. 


The Government is prepared to encourage bona fide 
schemes by employers for the erection of workers’ housing 
by the grant of land on favourable terms, one such scheme 
being that of the Hongkong Electric Company as well as bona 
fide schemes prepared by groups of persons. Under this 
plan Government informed the Chinese Civil Servants’ As- 
sociation that where local officers form co-operative groups 
to build blocks of flats for their own use it would give them 
the land at half price and advance the cost of the land and 
the building, subject to strict safeguards, on easy repayment 
terms, at 33% per annum. The sum of $5 million has been 
set aside by Government for this purpose. 


building of flats were under consideration at the end of 
the year. 


. Recreation 


There is little space available for organized recreation 
in the urban areas in relation to the size and crowded con- 
ditions of the population. The large reclamation now being 
undertaken at Causeway Bay on the Island should, however, 
improve the position. During the year the eighteen ap- 
proved “kaifong” welfare associations ‘organized 38 sports 
teams and arranged many matches on the five playgrounds 
which they have equipped. Among the spectators at these 
matches, to which admission is free except when they are 
arranged for charitable causes, there is usually a large 
number of labourers and poor children. An_ up-to-date 
basket-ball stadium, with accommodation for 3,500 persons, 
was completed in 1953. 


The Children’s Playground Association is another wel- 
fare organization which provides recreation within the means 
of the poorer citizen. It has a covered basket-ball court 
at the Southorn Playground in Wanchai, with a seating 
capacity of 1,900, where for many matches the admission 
charge is as low as 30 cents. This, court is allocated for 
the use of young workers for 13 hours each morning. The 
Southorn Playground itself comprises two basket-ball courts, 
on which regular league competitions are run by the 
Children’s Playground Association, one miniature football 
field and one volley-ball court. This playground is used 
extensively, particularly in the evenings, and the frequent 
miniature foctball matches (seven-a-side) played there pro- 
vide free entertainment for hundreds of spectators. The 


scheme under which certain sports grounds in the Colony 


are operated on a “pool” system has led to more facilities 
becoming available for miniature football, which is rapidly 
becoming the principal game for young men of the clerk, 
apprentice, and shop assistant type. It has, in fact, become 
necessary to keep open the miniature football fields during 
the summer to allow league competitions to be run. 


Plans for the. 
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At the Maple Street Playground, Kowloon, football 
matches organized by sports clubs have an attendance of 
about 300 spectators each afternoon, while at other play- 
grounds and open spaces many children and juvenile work- 
ers have organized their own football and basket-ball teams. 


Additional means of both active and passive recreation 
in the Colony are provided by league football matches and . 
horse-racing, both of which are immensely popular,g by 
theatres and a large number of cinemas, by the numerous 
and excellent bathing beaches, and by the lovely mountain- 
ous countryside in the New Territories to which thousands 
of Chinese flock for drives and walks on Sundays. 


Transport 


Public transport facilities, both by land and by sea, are 
admirable, although crowding still occurs during rush hours. 
During the year further expansion took place and there was, 
generally speaking, an increase in the number of passengers 
carried. 


The Hongkong Tramways Ltd. operates the electric 


tramway system on the Island. The main line runs along 


the northern shore through the whole length of the city of 
Victoria from Kennedy Town in the west to Shaukiwan in 
the east. A branch line loops around the Race Course in 
Happy Valley... The company, which was established in 1904, | 
now operates 125 trams, which run on an average every 


‘two minutes between 6.00 am. and 12.30 am. All are 


double-decked, with third class passengers on the lower. 
The fare is a flat rate for any distance (maximum distance 
being 6% miles), viz. 20 cents first class, and 10 cents third 
class. Monthly tickets are issued and concession fares are 
available to children, scholars and servicemen. During the 
year 367,000 passengers were carried each day; the total 
annual mileage covered by the cars was 5,300,000. The 
figures for passengers per mile are probably among the 
highest in the world. At least one car passes in each 
direction through the centre of the city every 40 seconds. 


The Peak Tramway runs from Garden Road, near the 
centre of the city, up to a point on Victoria Peak 1,300 
feet above sea level, a journey which takes 8-10 minutes. 
It is a funicular railway, the cars being attached to cables 
hauled by an electric plant. Safety features are incor- 
porated which make it possible to stop within eight feet 
when the brakes are applied even on the steepest sections 
(gradient of 1 in 2). Over 1,600,000 passengers were 
carried during the year, an increase of a quarter of a 
million over the previous year. The fares are 40 cents to 
mid-level and 60 cents to the upper terminus. New light- 
weight cars constructed of aluminium give increased pas- 
senger accommodation. Since the company was established 
in 1888 there has never been an accident, a fact which is 


due in large measure to the great care taken in regard to 


the cables. 


The China Motor Bus Co. now runs 16 services on the 
Island, an increase of ome since the previous year. This 
new service runs from Tai Hang, about midway along the 
northern shore, to the north-west of the Island. The com- 
plete fleet of 165 buses carries 130,000 passengers daily at 
fares ranging between 20 and 90 cents. The company 
serves the whole of the Island, where it provides the major 
means of: public transport other than trams. 


Kowloon and the New Territories up to the frontier 
are served by the Kowloon Motor Bus Co. Ltd. which 
cperated extensive services covering 22 routes, compared 
with 16 in the previous year. The company carried over 
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400,000 passengers daily in 355 buses, of which 125 are 
double-decked, covering a distance of 153 million miles in 
the year. The fares are 10 and 20 cents in the urban area 
rising to $1.45 for long journeys. The British section of 
the Kowloon Canton Railway now operates from Kowloon 
only as far as Lowu, the station next to the frontier, as 
trains cannot now be run through to Canton. 'The railway 
serves the eastern portion of the New Territories; during 
the wear approximately 10,000 passengers were carried daily 
in 23 trains; 22,000 tons of goods were imported by rail 
and 43,000 tons exported; train kilometreage was 299,080. 


Cross-harbour transport is provided by two companies, 
the Star Ferry Co. Ltd. and the Hongkong and Yaumati 
Ferry Co. Ltd. Very extensive use is made of these ferries 
since Victoria on the Island is the commercial centre while 
Kowloon is not only an important residential area but 
contains a large percentage of,the total number of industrial 
concerns. The Star Ferry Co. Ltd. operates a fleet of six 
vessels,-each capable of carrying approximately 500 passen- 
gers. The service runs at 5-minute intervals from 6 a.m. 
to 1.30 a.m. and at 33-minute intervals during peak periods. 
Normal crossing time is 7 minutes for the journey of ap- 
proximately seven-eighths of a mile, the shortest cross-har- 
bour route. The maximum number of passengers carried 


in a day was 135,000 (a slight increase over the maximum 


for the previous year); the average number of passengers 
carried each day was 100,000. 


The Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Co. Ltd. runs an 
extensive service covering all the urban areas, both on the 
south of the mainland and the north of the Island, with 
additional services to some of the other islands which form 
part of the Colony. The fleet of 37 diesel-engined vessels 
carried between 180,000 and 190,000 passengers daily. Three 


new ferries each accommodating approximately 600 passen- | 


gers were made in Scotland and assembled in Hongkong 
during the year. An additional and temporary service was 
established for passengers from the densely populated area 
- of Wanchai on the north coast of the Island to the centre 
of Victoria, a distance of about two miles. This company 
operates the only vehicular ferry service between the Island 
and the mainland. Large double-ended diesel-engined ves- 
sels enable cars and trucks to drive on and off very quickly; 
each accommodates a maximum of 32 vehicles on the lower 
deck and 800 passengers. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC Review 


In addition to the means of transport described above 
there are some 600 taxis and public cars,-as well as 850 
rickshaws which are much in demand for individual trans- 
port. Private cars, though seldom used by workers, now 
number 11,400 and the number is steadily increasing. 


Nutrition 


It is generally accepted that the Chinese diet is well 
balanced and that their methods of cooking preserve the 
maximum value of food. In Hongkong rice is the staple 
food for all classes, though bread has been eaten much more 
since the war, chiefly at times when workers cannot get 
home for a proper meal. The other foods are of amazing 
variety and the stage at which they are consumed and the 
method of preparation—e.g., the soya bean sprout after 
germination has started, bean curd, soya bean sauce, eggs 
in various stages of preservation—often increase _ their 
nutritive value. There is little difference between the food 
eaten by wage earners and other Chinese workers, though 
the labourer may sometimes feed rather better than the 
white-collar, salaried man, who has to keep up appearances 
and for whom the education of his children is an essential 
and all too frequently a very expensive item in his budget. 
In times when trade is not so good and earnings are lower 
the worker will maintain the balance of his diet and make 
his economies by choosing the cheaper varieties of vegetables 


and the less expensive cuts of meat and fish, or by sub- 


stituting an egg at times when these are plentiful and cheap. 
It is generally observed that the quantity and quality of 
food supplied by employers is satisfactory; in many of the 
smaller undertakings it is customary for employer and 
worker to sit down together to the same meal. — 


With the object of improving the conditions under 
which workers take their meals during the day dining room 
accommodation has had to be included in the building plans 
of projected factories for the past four years, whether food 
is supplied by the employer or not. 
in older premises where extensions are possible may also be 
required to build a dining room before their certificate of 
registration is renewed; others are encouraged, where exten- 
sions to buildings are impossible, to set aside a room for 
this purpose. Factories situated in outlying districts must 
also provide cooking facilities. | : 


HONGKONG SHIPBUILDING 


| Shipbuilding during financial year 1 April 1953 to 31 
March 1954: 


Two pre-fabricated ferries have been completed by 
private firms. Two 107 foot cargo boats for Borneo, two 
260 foot cargo ships for Norwegian owners and 16 steel 
barges, mainly for export, of lengths from 50 to 162 feet 
have been built in local yards. 


A fair number of smaller vessels have also been con- 
structed both for local employment and export. 
foot cargo vessel for Borneo is under construction and the 
keel of the first of two 390 foot cargo ships has been laid. 
Two 95 foot modern type fishing trawlers of steel con- 
struction are nearing completion, and they are the first to 
be specially designed and built here and will prove successful 
and give a stimulus to other trawler owners. 


One 107. 


The following craft have completed by the 
Government: | 
(1) Fire Float ‘‘Alexander Grantham” which is con- 


sidered to be an important addition in the interests of Port 


been 


safety. (2) “The Lady Maurine’—a yacht. (3) Port 
Health No. 4 for the Port Health Authority. (4) Dredging 
Nos. 8 and 9 being two drop door*mud hoppers. (5) Police 


Nos. 26, 27 and 28, 70’-0” patrol launches for use of the 
Marine Police. (6) Five 16’-0” diameter circular beach 
rafts for the Department of Urban Services. 

Ship repairing, being dependent on classification survey 
renewals and repairs necessitated by casualties, must be 
subject to fluctuations. Between the two major repair esta- 


blishments over 400 ships of 1,304,000 gross tons were dock-. 


ed for repairs and over 880 ships of 5,751,000 gross tons 
were serviced afloat. Hongkong’s achievements were noticed 
in many countries. 


Employers established 
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COMMUNICATIONS HONGKONG 


Reprinted from the yee Report of Hongkong 1953 by permission of. thes Hongkong Government 
Crown Copyright Reserved 


Marine 


The waterways of the Colony'form one of the most 
magnificent harbours in the world with excellent facilities 
capable of accommodating the largest vessels which visit 
the Colony. The port continues to maintain its reputation 
for efficient cargo-handling and the speedy turn-round of 
ships. There are twelve modern deep water berths on the 
Kowloon side of the harbour for vessels drawing up to 32 
feet, with adjoining storage space in modern godowns for 
approximately 770,000 tons of cargo. On the Hongkong 
side of the harbour, there is storage space in modern 
godowns for 130,000 ‘tons. 


The No. 5 Wharf at Kowloon has been sahhitle 
reconstructed. It is 800 feet long with a beam of 60 feet, 


and a depth of 32 feet alongside. 


Government maintains for public hire, 17 “A” Class 
moorings suitable for vessels up to 600 feet in length and 


- 29 “B” Class moorings for vessels up to 450 feet in length. 


Twelve of the “A” Class moorings are classed as _— 
moorings. 


Victoria harbour extending over an area of some 17 
square miles, surrounded by its beautiful granite hills, 
affords a safe and protected anchorage under all weather 
conditions. 


During the year ending 31st March, 1953, (the figures 
for 1952 are shown in brackets) 6,166 (5,536) ocean going 
vessels of 18,197,763 (15,664,278) net tons, 3,250 (4,071) 
river steamers of, 2,593,268 (3,354,075) net tons and 23,873 
(33,010) junks and launches of 1,473,819 (8,462,276, the 
method of computation for this figure differs from that 
used this year) net tons entered and cleared the port. 


A total of 1,060, 580 (969,871) passengers was embark- 
ed and disembarked, of whom 49,291 (76,660) passengers 
were carried by ocean going vessels, 1,011,289 (893,077) 
by river steamers and none (134) by junks. 


Ocean going vessels discharged 3,043,990 (2,979,874) . 


weight tons and loaded 1,372,669 (1, 481 900) weight tons 


of cargo. 


River steamers discharged 25,663 (34, 841) weight tons 
and loaded 34,519 (75,870) weight tons of cargo. 

Junks and _ launches discharged 406,568 (510, 100) 
weight tons and loaded 115, 610 (123,341) weight ! tons of' 
cargo. 


There was an increase in ocean going vessels and 


tonnage of cargo over the previous year, but the figures > 


for river steamers, launches and junks continued to drop. 
The decrease in the latter figures is attributed solely to 
the restrictions imposed by international tension which cur- 
tailed trade with the mainland of China. 


Sea communications with North and South 
Europe, Australia, the Philippines, Japan and South Africa 
operated regularly. During the year German vessels en- 
gaged on international routes resumed their Ee. ser- 
vices to Hongkong. 


In addition to the various signal pn he which main- 
tain a 24-hour ship-shore visual signal system for the con- 
venience of shipowners and agents, greater use was made 
of radio telephones by stevedoring companies. This greatly 


_ reduces time in handling tugs and lighters. 


of the port. 


‘Aids to navigation are of the latest type, a new 
direction-finding system for shipping and aircraft and a 
new meteorological station have now been installed at 
Waglan Island. 


There are two large commercial shipbuilding, ship re- 
pairing and engineering establishments in the Colony, the 
Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Company and the Hong-, 
kong and Whampoa Dock Company. These companies are 
equipped to undertake new building up to 500 feet length 
and, for dry docking, ocean-going ships up to 750 feet 
length. Of particular interest is the Government firefloat 
“Alexander Grantham” which was built in the eourse of 


this year and put into service by the latter company. Of 


its type, this craft is one of the most powerful in the 
world and will be a valuable contribution to the safety 
The establishments referred to can carry out 
repairs to all kinds of hulls and to every type of ma- 
chinery, and both are equipped with heavy lift cranes able 
to handle weights up to 150 tons. Many of the ships which 
came to them left their normal trading routes for the 
purpose of repair and overhaul, being attracted by the 
keen prices and the speed at which they are able to carry 
out repairs. During the year, at these two establishments 
alone, over 400 ships. of an aggregate of 1,304,000 gross 
tons were docked for repairs and overhaul, while an addi- 
tional 887 ships of 5,751,000 gross tons were serviced afloat. 
They were of various types and many nationalities. There 
are a few smaller establishments capable of slipping and 
carrying out repairs to hull and machinery to vessels up 
to about 200 feet in length, as well as about 200 other 
establishments which build and repair the numerous har- 
bour craft and the host of native junks and boats. All 
the major Classification Societies are represented in the 
Colony’ by Resident Surveyors, and Government Surveyors, 
under the Director of Marine, are appointed to deal with 
matters sarising from International Maritime Conventions 
and Safety of Life at Sea. i 


Railways 


Kowloon is the southern terminal of a railway system 
extending to Hankow with connexions to North and East 
China. The British section of the line, which is owned 
by the Hongkong Government, is operated between Kow- 
loon and the frontier, a distance of 22 miles. Through 
services were formerly operated to Canton and to the north, 
but since October, 1949, when the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment took over the administration of China, through pas- 
senger train services have been suspended. All passengers 
proceeding to and from China are now obliged to change 
trains at the frontier. For a time, it was also neccessary 
to off-load all goods traffic, but since the latter half of 
1950, goods traffic in wagon loads has been passing to and 
from Chinese territory without transhipment. 


Total revenue for the year 1953 amounted to $5,982- 


540, operating expenditure being $4,260,040, leaving a net 


operating revenue of $1,722,500. The corresponding figures 
for the previous year were $5,601,419, $4,563,579 and 
$1,037,840 respectively. Capital expenditure was $884,241. 


Passengers carried within the territory of Hongkong 
were 3,457,835 or 86.57% of the total carried. Passengers 
to and from the frontier station of Lowu numbered 535,167, 
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the greater proportion of whom travelled between Hong- 
kong and China. 


The future prosperity of the railway depends on a 
relaxation of the trade and travel restrictions now in force 
between the Colony and China, but an increased profit 
could be made as a result of the post-war development 
and increase in population of the Colony and New Terri- 
tories if operating costs could be reduced. These are high 
owing to the large increase in the price of fuel, materials, 
wages, etc., which are, in many cases, five to six times those 
prevailing before the War, while fares are only twice those 
in force in 1989. 


The use of Austerity 2-8-0 steam locomotives for the 
short run to the border and back is also uneconomical as 
the time spent standing in steam is unfortunately high in 
proportion to the actual mileage run. The remedy lies in 
the provision of Diesels and an order has been placed in 
Australia for two Diesel Electric locomotives with a view 
to a gradual change from steam to Diesel traction. 


Orders placed in Britain in 1948 for passenger rolling 
stock were still not fulfilled by the end of 1953. In con- 
sequence, considerable inconvenience and overcrowding of 
passengers continued through the year. 


The following statistics for the year under review 


concern the general operation of the railway :— 
Length of lines Main Line—22 miles. 
Total length of lines-—35 miles. 


Main points of call New Territories, Hongkong. 


Total passengers carried: 3,993,002. 

Total freight carried 233,536 tons. 

Passenger miles travelled: 49,312,492. 
Roads 


The density of traffic has increased steadily since the 
war and, although more than 90% of the roads are ail- 
weather, the old waterbound construction has deteriorated 
under present day conditions and its replacement by modern 
vibrated concrete surfaces has continued in accordance 
with the five year Road Reconstruction Plan. In addition 
to the reconstruction work, road maintenance work was 
undertaken by directly employed labour. Extensive new 
work was undertaken in connexion with the provision of 
access roads and paths to areas for the resettlement of 
persons cleared from the squatter areas. 


The Colony is served with a total of 431.63 miles of 
roadway as follows:— 


Type Island Total 
65.96 30.51 15.18 111.65 
Bituminous Macadam . 69.48 20.59 68.02 158 .09 
Waterbound Macadan:! 36.49 56.33 42.75 134.57 
10.08 4.11 12.62 26.81 
Steps, concrete or stone 0.51 . ee — 0.51 

181.52 111.54 138.57 431.63 


During the year, 19,826 vehicles (see below) were 
registered in the Colony. This is an increase of 1,535 
vehicles over the previous year and represents a density 
of 46 vehicles per mile of roadway. 


In the New Territories the districts of Tsun Wan, 
Un Long, Taipo and Shatin have become centres of small 
scale industry in addition to being market centres for the 


»Works Department. 
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farming community. The original roads averaging 18 feet 
in width, with no footpaths, have had to be widened. 
wherever possible and dangerous corners removed. At Un: 
Long and Tsun Wan plans for major road widening and! 
reconstruction have been completed. The construction of 
a new bridge at Tai Wan near Shatin, approximately eight 
miles from Kowloon, was started during the year. The: 
scheme is part of a plan to replace weak bridges by new 
ones more in keeping with modern requirements. 


The two Government Quarries situated in Hongkong 
and Kowloon employing’a staff of 550 men, produced 190,000: 
tons of stone and 60,000 tons of premixed bitumen coated 
macadam for the road and building projects of the Public 
Detailed surveys and plans were pre- 
pared for a new quarry in Hongkong, as the existing 
quarry, situated in the ever growing residential and indus-. 
trial area of North Point, was the cause of complaint by 
the public regarding the noise and dust nuisance from 
the quarry workings which, coupled with inferior stone and. 
an uneconomical working face, made it necessary to con-. 
sider an alternative site. 


Important improvements and steady progress have 
been made with street lighting. Experiments with various. 
types of lamps have been carried out and, with the erec- 
tion of 700 new lamps, the total number installed at the 
end of the year was approximately 4,500. | 


Civil Aviation 


Hongkong Airport is situated on the mainland about 
four miles from Kowloon. Its operation is under the con- 
trol of the Director of Civil Aviation. The airport is 


suitable for both landplanes and seaplanes as Kaitak Bay — 


is immediately adjacent to the runways, and both types of 
air traffic operate under a centralized control. In addition 
to the two runways, 13/31 (5,418’ x 330’) and 07/25. 
(4,756’ x 230’), both of which are surfaced with asphalt 
layer on concrete bases, the following facilities and ser- 
vices are provided in accordance with International Civil 
Aviation commitments :— 


Air Traffic Control. 

‘Telecommunications and Air Navigation Aids. 
Meteorological and Aeronautical Information. 

Air Sea Rescue and Fire, Crash and Safety Services. 
Air Registration Board. 

Customs, Health and Immigration. 


The Airport normally operates on a dawn to dusk 
basis, but facilities are always available in an emergency. 
There were no major accidents to civil aircraft in the year 
under review. 


A constructional engineering firm re completed a 
detailed survey on, and prepared estimates for, a plan 
drawn up by the Department of Civil Aviation to develop: 
the existing airport to International standards. 


Facilities provided in Hongkong by private firms include: 
first class aircraft maintenance and overhaul at the work-. 
shops of the Hongkong Ajircraft Engineering Company 
Limited, training of pilots, aircraft maintenance and air- 
craft radio engineers, at the Far East Flying Training 
School, and numerous up to date tourist organizations for 
the benefit of the air travellers. 


Post Office 


The programme of structural alterations came to an: 


end with the official opening, in May, by the Governor, of 
the new public hall and counters. These improvements: 
enabled all public business to be co-ordinated at round: 
floor level. 


The year has been one of continued expansion in all' 


phases and the provision of additional accommodation and! 
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Branch Post Offices has become a matter of urgent neces- 
sity. It is hoped to commence building four new Branch 
Post Offices next year. 


On ist May, 19538, it Nici necessary to increase 


the air postage rate to the United Kingdom and countries 


in Zone 2 owing to the inclusion of B.O.A.C. conveyance 
rates into the I.A.T.A. framework, as a result of the Univer- 


sal Postal Convention of Brussels, 1952. 


The heaviest increase felt during the year was in: 
posted traffic, the number of items rising from 37,845,993 
in 1952, to 47,289,554 in 1958. Items received showed 
only a slight increase from 31,590,508 to 31,667,740. These 
figures exclude items posted locally for local conyers which 
totalled well over 3,000,000. 


Registered items rose from 2,083,469 in 1952, to 
2,192,118 in 1953, and there was an increase of over 50% 
in parcel traffic from 370,935*to 554,337 items. 

Local Christmas postings again provided an all time 
record of 2,100,000 as against the previous year’s record 
total of 1,506,673. 


Remittance services increased, with a slight tendency 
to use Postal Orders in preference to Money Orders. The 
relative value of Money Orders and Postal Orders issued 
and paid was $1,978,415 and $1,258,436, a total of $3,236,- 
851 as against the previous year’s total of $3,038,122. 

Sales of postage and revenue stamps also provided a 
record, being valued at $20,972,759 as against $16,887, 087 
in 1952. 


Licensing 


The Radio Licensing and Inspection Office, under the 
control of the Postmaster General, issues all types of radio 
licences ranging from domestic broadcast receiving licences 
to amateur wireless stations’ and radio dealers’ licences. 


This office also conducts examinations for the Post- 
master General’s Certificate for Proficiency in Wireless 
Telegraphy, and in addition undertakes the survey and 
inspection of ships and aircraft wireless stations. 
function of this office is the enforcement of the regulations 

made under International -Telecommunication Convention 
(Atlantic City, 1947) and the Hongkong Telecommunications 
Ordinance. 


A close liaison is maintained between the Hongkong 
Communications Board, the Hongkong Frequency Assign- 
ment Committee and the Radio Licensing and Inspection 
Office, on all matters affecting the Colony’s internal and 
external telecommunications. 

‘Many commercial firms, particularly stevedoring con- 
cerns, have been licensed to operate very high frequency 
radio-telephone circuits between their offices and harbour 
cratt. 


/ The Radio Licensing and Inspection Office continues to 


assist the Department of Commerce and Industry in re- 
gulating the import and export of 


telecommunications 
equipment. 


Telecommunications 


Cable and Wireless Limited is responsible for all tele- 
graph and radiotelephone services between Hongkong and 
overseas countries, in addition to local ship/shore radio 
services and the internal telegraph service of the Colony. 
The Company is also responsible for the technical main- 
tenance and development of the Colony’s broadcasting and 
aeradio services, meteorological radio services and the V.H.F. 
communications of various Government departments. 


During 1953, new equipment was provided for the Com- 
pany’s main wireless Receiving Station at Mount Butler 
and transmitting station at Cape D’Aguilar. At both sta- 
tions the new equipment was used to establish additional 
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overseas telecommunication services and to expand existing 
services. The aeradio services were further increased by 
the addition of new equipment at the Peak and Waglan 
Island stations, including automatic direction os and 
distance measuring equipment. 


The despatch and reception of telegrams is the Com- 
pany’s main business, and the average number of telegrams 
handled daily is approximately 8,500. This figure varies 
directly with the Colony’s trade, and would increase by 
several thousand telegrams daily if trading conditions were 
restored to former ievels. 


The telegraphic communications of the Colony are well 
served by several deep sea cables linked to the Company’s 
world-wide system, in addition to a network of 14 wireless 
circuits working with other centres in the Far Eastern area 
and beyond. 3 

The overseas radiotelephone services, worked in. colla- 
boration with the Hongkong Telephone Company, continue 
to expand, and during 1953, new services were opened to 
Djakarta, Bangkok and Bombay. Up to ten radiotelephone. 
services can be handled simultaneously ‘to bring twenty 
people, separated by thousands of miles, into direct con- 
versation. On occasions, over 1,700 paid minutes of over- 
seas telephone traffic are handled in a single day. . The 
short-range ship/shore radiotelephone service, through which 
ships at sea can be connected to subscribers on the Hong- 
kong Telephone Exchange, is slowly growing in popularity 
as more ships are fitted with suitable equipment. Excellent 
results have been obtained up to 500 miles from Hong- 
kong. 

The new “Harborfone”’ scheme isin full 
operation, and facilities are now available for any ship 
moored within the harbour to be fitted with a V.H.F. radio- 
telephone installation on hire, giving direct connexion to 
subscribers by normal duplex operation. This service is 
proving very popular, and is in advance of facilities pro- 
vided for ships in most ports of the world. 


The Company’s radio facsimile service, already available 
to and from Singapore and London, has been extended to 
include Japan. During 1953, radio press pictures covering 
notable events in the Colony were transmitted for publica- 
tion in newspapers abroad and pictures of world events, 
notably the Coronation, were received in the Colony. 

Sufficient use was made of the local telegram service 
to prove that this facility fulfils a public need. Telegrams | 
handed in at the Company’s acceptance counters, in Hong- 
kong or Kowloon, are delivered to any address in Hongkong 
and the mainland New Territories. 


The traffic figures for the year ending 31st December, 
19538, were as follows:— 


/ Radiotelephone, paid minutes outwards .... 644,434 

Radiotelephone, paid minutes inwards .... 1,274,256 
Ship/shore radiotelephone, 

paid minutes outwards 66 
Ship/shore radiotelephone, . 


outwards 
inwards 
\ 


Radio Pictures, 
Radio Pictures, 


68 (18,373 sq. cms.) 
16 ( 3,459 sq. cms.) 


Telephones 


The public service for the Colony, including Kowloon 
and the New Territories, is provided by the Fongkong Tele- 
phone Company, Limited. 


At the end of the fiscal year the total number of direct 
exchange lines working was 29,779 and the number of 
extensions was 14,550, a total of 44,329 stations. 


Considerable progress in the development of the Com- 


.pany’s plant to meet the continued demand for telephone 


service has been made since the production of the last 
annual report. 
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New telephone é@xchanges have been installed in the 
eastern area of Victoria, and at Shaukiwan. A rural ex- 
¢hange has been re-opened at Fanling, and Repulse Bay 
and Stanley exchanges have been replaced by modern equip- 
ment with increased capacity. . 

The installation of new underground cahies, for both 
imminent and future development, has made considerable 
progress. 


Meteorological Services 


Weather services for the general public, shipping, avia- 
tion and the armed forces are provided by the Royal Obser- 
vatory, which maintains a forecasting office at Kaitak 
Airport and outstations on, Waglan and Cheung Chau Islands 
in the approaches to the'harbour. The Observatory itself 
remains the centre for the provision of storm warnings, 
which has been one of its most important functions since 
its foundation in 1884. Warnings are distributed by radio 
to shipping and aircraft whenever a tropical storm or 
typhoon is located in the Hongkong area of responsibility, 
i.e., the northern part of the China Sea and the coastal 
waters of China as far north as Shanghai. When the 
Colony itself is threatened, the local storm warning system 
is brought into use, and warnings are distributed as widely 
as possible by means of visual signals, telephone, Radio 
Hongkong and Rediffusion. | 

Forecasting in Hongkong is a difficult task, for there 
is a lack of weather information from much of the sur- 
rounding area. Valuable co-operation is, however, given 
by ships at sea and aircraft in flight, which transmit on 
the average about one hundred weather reports to the 
forecasting office each day. This year, for the first time, 


regular pilot-balloon observations of upper winds have been ‘ 


carried out on board a Hongkong merchant ship at sea. 
Upper-air soundings to great heights are made daily at 
the radio-sonde station, attached to the Observatory, in 
order to provide data on winds and temperatures aloft for 
high-flying aircraft. 
Climatological observations have been maintained at 


the Observatory for nearly 70 years, the only break in the 


series being during the Japanese occupation. Large num- 
bers of inquiries on climate and weather are dealt with, 
and research is carried out on various meteorological! pro- 
blems. The pressing demands for weather services, parti- 
cularly to meet the needs of aviation, have led to a great 
expansion in the work of the department since the war, 
and there has been little opportunity for purely scientific 
activities. It has been possible, however, to re-equip the 
Observatory as a seismological station. 
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‘FLOREAT IMPERN PORTVS 
The PORT of LONDON AUTHORITY 
A Self-governing Public Trust for Public Service 


London—the Premier Port of the 
Empire — equipped for all types 
of ships and cargoes. 


For full particulars apply: | 
GENERAL MANAGER, PORT OF LOMOON AUTHORITY, LONDON, E.€.3 
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World-wide Banking Services 
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HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
138 Branches throughout Japan 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


‘NEW YORK AGENCY: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 4 Copthall Court, London E.C.2, England : 
KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: Qamar House, Bunder Road, Karachi, Pakistan 


AFFILIATED BANK 


THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) 


_ Head Office: 440 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif., U.S.A. 
Branch: 101 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif., U.S.A. 
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HONGKONG FACTORIES & WORKERS 
Registered & Recorded Factories & Workshops & manual workers employed therein during the quarters ended 
31st March, 1953 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Industry Factories Workers Industry Factories Workers 
Mining & Quarrying. MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE & 

METAL MINING. Wooden Furniture Manufacture 10 377 
1 1,801 Rattan Furniture Manufacture 8 276 

| MANUFACTURE OF PAPER & PAPER 

OUAR SYING NOT ELS WHERE PRODUCTS. 

17 384 
Manufacturing. 

Y PRINTING, PUBLISHING & ALLIED 

FOOD MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES = INDUSTRIES. 

EXCEPT BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES. 281 4,672 

Gourmet Powder 20 850° LEATHER PRODUCTS, EXCEPT 
Covet, & 204 MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
Miscellaneous Food Preparations .......... 44 776 PRODUCTS. 
204 5,210 Reclaimed Rubber Products ........ 5 56 

BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES. 53 5,780 
Breweries & Manufacture of Malt 179 MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS & 
13 490 CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. 7 

ducts: 

MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILES. 187 
262 9,708 4 43 
Cordage, Rope & Twine Industries ........ 39 1,331 1 58 
Manufacture of Textiles not elsewhere classified 14 332 9 3 

MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR, MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS OF 

OTHER WEARING APPAREL & . PETROLEUM & COAL. 

¢ MADE-UP TEXTILE GOODS. Petroleum Refineries: 

Manufacture of Wearing Apparel, except MANUFACTURE OF NON-METALLIC 
M f f Made- Textile Goods, a ? .PRODUCTS EXCEPT PRODUCTS 
201 OF PETROLEUM & COAL. 
MANUF ACTURE OF WOOD & CORK, Pottery, China Earthenware_.............. 4 163 
59 679 Cement Manufacture 269 
1 10 Non-metallic Products not elsewhere classified: 
Manufacture of Trunks & Cases......... 374 Abrasives 2 
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Industry 


$tone Crushing 
Plaster Articles 


Total 


BASIC METAL INDUSTRIES. 


Iron & Steel Basic Industries: 
Iron Foundry 
Rolling Mills 

Non-ferrous Basic Industries: 
Refinery of Wolfram 
Refinery of Manganese 


Total 


MANUFACTURE OF METAL 
PRODUCTS EXCEPT MACHINERY 
& TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT. 


Aluminium Wares 
Enamel Wares 
Vacuum Flasks 
Electro Plating 


Type-foundries 
N 


: Nails & Screws 

Tooth Paste Tubes 
Hurricane Lamps 
Iron & Steel Works 
Metal Windows 
Umbrella Ribs 
Other Metal Wares 


Total 


see eee 


ee 


MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY, 
EXCEPT ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY. 


Repair of Machinery 


MANUFACTURE OF’ ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY, APPARATUS, 
APPLIANCES & SUPPLIES. 


Repair of Radios 
Hand Torches 
Electric Bulbs 
Electric Appliance's 
Neon Light 


Total 


oer eve 


MANUFACTURE OF TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT. 


Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Railway & Tram Construction & Repairing: 

Repair of Motor Vehicles & Cycles: 

Motor Buses 
Lorries & Cars 
Motor Bodies 

Aircraft Repair: 
Aircraft (Overhauling) 


Total 


eee 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 


Manufacture of Photographic & Optical Goods 

Jewellery & Related Articles 

Musical Instruments: 
Gramophone: Records 
Pianos 


Abacuses 
Feather Sorting & Cleaning 
Tooth Brushes 
Buttons 
Ice & Cold Storage 
Bakelite Waters 
Ivory Wares 

Plastic Wares 
Bamboo Blinds 
Fountain Pens 


Total 


@ eee ee 


No. of No. of 
Factories Workers 

4 33 
l 68 
61 2,071 
14 386 
4 666 
2 6 
1 
21 1,058 
24 951 
4 255 
20 2,896 
5 519 
35 777 
2 29 
4 303 
5 358 
27 
8 669 
5 153 
12 828 
8 287 
6 228 
1 5 
130 3,080 
271 11,365 
328 2,013 
97 
29 4,051 
25 672 
10 848 
2 20 
3 14 
71 5,702 
1 1,622 
2 830 
5 273 
2 60 
1 502 
31 12,297 
5 55 
1 
1 7 
56 
2 

1 9 

8 336 
7 333 
15 332 
7 412 
6 123 

1 
17 310 
62 
1 18 
75 2,074 
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; No. of No. of 
Industry Factories Workers 
Construction. 
-~CONSTRUCTION. 
Electricity, Gas, Water & 
Sanitary Services. 
ELECTRICITY, GAS & STEAM. 
Gas Manufacture & Distribution .......... 2 409. 
Commerce. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL TRADE. 
Petroieum: Tastaliation 4 416 
Transport, Storage & Communication. 
TRANSPORT. 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSING. : 
COMMUN ICATION S. 
RECREATION SERVICES. 
Motion Pictures Production .............. ne 400 
PERSONAL SERVICES. 


FAST 


NEW YORK 44 hours 
CHICAGO 421 hours 
MONTREAL 42 hours 
HAVANA 48 hours 


Only One-Airline, 
One Airplane Service 
to 
North and South America 


Pacific AIRLINES 


Union Building, Hongkong. Phones 32066-7 


TRAVEL 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the two weeks of August 
16-28: 


Gold 
- August High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
16 $2511, / 250% Low 260% 
17 25114 250% 
18 251% 250% 
19 25114 250% 
20 251% 251%4 
21 251% 251% 
23 251% 251% 
24 251% 251% 
25 251% 251% 
26 251% 251% 
27 251144 261%4 High 
28 25214% 251% 


- The opening and closing prices were 
$2508 and 251%, and the highest and 
lowest were $2528 and 2503. 
the period under review, the market 


was dull and quiet, but slightly on the- 


steady side. The small gain was due 
to talks of war on Taiwan by Peking, 
reactional declarations by United States 
and also the minor military action 
the Communist Army in 
Quemoy. These led 
speculative buying and sellers hesitated 
to sell. Other factors were. better 
and increase of 
for re-import of 
from Macao. _ It 


smuggling expenses 
the precious metal 


was reported that authorities in Tai- 


wan had decided to free the trading 
of gold for ornamental purposes. as 
from September, prices to be fixed 
officially twice a month. This action 
is considered as a step to stabilise the 
Taiwan currency, and no direct effect 
on the local market is expected. The 
future should continue to be quiet, but 
there is a possibility for a sudden 
change to a firm market if there is 
some larger military friction between 
Continental China and Taiwan’ with 
America taking part. Speculators are 
hoping that the martial words would 
lead to action and most local Chinese 
would like to see the Communists 
bested. 


Interest favoured sellers, totalled 72 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine; this 
was considered quite normal as de- 
mands and offers were well balanced. 
Tradings were very small and amounted 
to 99,600 taels or averaged 8,300 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
39,700 taels per average day. Cash 
sales amounted to 24,510 taels, of 
which 13,310 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao and figured at 17,500 taels 
during the last fortnight. One ship- 
ment of 40,000 fine ounces arrived in 
Macao via the Colony late last week, 
another shipment is expected this 


During 


to some small 


taels listed and 11,200. 


week. Exports totalled 17,000 taels, 
which were divided into shipments of 
9,000 taels to Singapore, 6,000 taels 
to Indochina, and 2,000 taels to Ran- 
goon. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were HK$13.20—12.50 
and 12.30—11.70 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. Requirements by local 
goldsmiths for ornaments were small; 
their counter sales and. receipts were 
covered. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.82—337.73 per fine ounce. 


- Contracts of a total of 48,000 fine — 
ounces were concluded at 37.83 C.LF. 


Macao. 
Silver 
August 16-28 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.77 3.73 2.83 
Low 5.70 3.67 


The market was weak but quiet, for 
after the recent rises, imports of small 
lots were pouring in from Taiwan, 
Macao and South East Asia ports, and 
these increased our stock to a certain 
extent. Exporters, on the contrary, 
suddenly ceased to absorb, thus the 
market turned all sellers. Total trad- 


ings were for bar 5,000 taels, for $ 


coins 6,000 coins, and for 20c coins 


8,000 coins. 
US$ 

August High Low High Low 
16 $58014 580 57914 
17 58014 580 57914 578% 
18 580% 580 579% 
19 580%, 580 579 
20 581 580% 580% 57934, 
21 58114 580° 580% 
23 581 58014 5793% 
24 581 58014 580% 579% 
25 581% 581% 581% 580% 
26 580% 58144 
27 58114 580%, 581% 5801, 
28 58114, 580% 581 580% 
D.D. rates: High 580% Low 578%. 


The market was quietly steady last 
fortnight, and rates appreciated slight- 
ly on good buying by switch exchange 
operators, who bought and converted 
them into Pound Sterling in the New 
York market, for cross rates were 
lower there caused by seasonable needs 
of the hard currency by Britain. Trad- 
ing figures were for T.T. US$2,150,000, 
for Notes in cash US$1,006,000 and 
in forward US$3,470,000, and for D.D. 
US$455,000. Judging the trend by the 
above figures, the market was more 


interested in actual business than in 


speculation, and _ speculators were 
gradually getting out of the market. 
Future trend of the market is expected 
to be quiet and dull. In’ the T.T. 


sector, offerings from Japan and Korea . 


were well absorbed by triangular ex- 
change operators and gold importers. 
In the Notes market, agents of Red 
China were buying indirectly and de- 
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manded cash, presumably for use of 
payment of their imports. It was re- 
ported that the narrow difference be- 
tween notes and T.T. rates was caused 
by their action. Interest favoured 
sellers and amounted to 58 cents per 
US$1,000. Positions taken figured at 
US$23 millions per average day. In 
the D.D. sector, some small increase in 
business was noted, for oversea Chinese 
remittances began to arrive before the 
Mid-Autumn Festival. 


Far Eastern T.T. 

Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.90—1.865, and Japan 0.0139—0.0137. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in for- 


eign currency: Malaya 0.53475— 
0.5345, Indochina 12.50—12.20, and 
Thailand 3.68—3.65. Sales: Pesos. 
580,000, Yen 155 millions, Malayan 


$390,000, Piastre 25 millions, and Baht 
7 millions. Business as a _ whole in- 
creased on more oversea Chinese re- 
mittances, except in Yen, for proceeds 
from illicit tradings remained small. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates were’ uh- 
changed, and People’s Bank notes 
quoted at HK$148—145 per million. 
There is no sign of increase in re- 
mittances to Red China before’ the 
Moon Festival; the;moon will not be 
smaller there, but people are prevent- 
ed from spending ‘unnecessarily.’ 

Taiwan official rates were unchanged, 
and Taiwan Bank notes’ quoted at 
HK$233—223 per thousand, and re- 
mittances at 208—205. Business was 
small and no effect felt by the recent 
war news. | 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per for- 
eign currency unit in HK$: England 
15.80—15.62, Australia 12.11—12.05, 
New Zealand 14.17—14.05, Egypt 


14.40—14.20, South Africa 15.47— 
15.37, India 1.1525—1.14, Pakistan 
0.94—0.93, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.70— 
0.68, Malaya 1.833—1.823, Canada 
5.935—5.925, Philippines 1.93—1.90, 
Macao 1.03—1.02, Japan 0.01405— 
0.013825, Switzerland 1.32, France 
0.0152—0.0148, Indochina 0.08675— 
0.0785, Indonesia 0.193—0.188, and 


Thailand 0.274—0.267. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Turnover during the week totalled 
$5,830,000 with Hotels hitting new 
1954 heights at the beginning of the 
week and Cements enjoying renewed 
popularity during second half 
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week. Utilities, Yaumatis and Whee- 
locks advanced slowly and the under- 
tone at the end of the week was 
‘steady. 


It is estimated that about 75% of 
Share investments is made by locai 
residents and 25% foreign sources, 
half of it belonging to British in- 
terests. 

According to the Secretary of HK 


Stock Exchange, of the 72 Shares now 
actively traded in the Market the fol- 


lowing companies were listed after 
1945: 

| Shares 
Eastern Asia Navigation 


Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. 1,000,000 


North Point Wharves Ltd. 704,500 
(Since merged with China 
Provident, Loan & 
Mortgage Co., Ltd.) 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf 
480,000 
Anglo-French Land Invest- 
193,350 
Shanghai Gas Co.; Ltd. ........ 700,000 
Metal Industries, Ltd. ........ 500,000 
Amoy Canning Corp. (HK) 
International Films, “Ltd. 538,470 
Allied Investors, 250, 000 


Textile Corporation of HK 


Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. 1,031,170 
Shanghai Loan & Investment | 
524,992 


(Since merged with Yang- 
tsze Finance Co., Ltd.) 


Market Developments during last 
week: 
Monday: Main interest in the mar- 
ket was focussed on Hotel shares 


which hit a new 1954 high in another 
buying spree. Utilities and other 
favourites were quieter than recently 
but steady, and Wheelocks advanced 
cautiously in slow trading. The trend 
and undertone at the close was quietly 
steady and the volume of business was 
about eight lakhs. Tuesday: The 
most active stock was again Hotels, 
but after early gains. light  profit- 
taking checked the advance and the 
close was softer. In Utilities Yau- 
matis confirmed recent progress and 
registered further improvement. 
Changes elsewhere were _ insignificant 
but popular stocks were not without 
supporters, and the close was satisfac- 
tory. The turnover was $1,500,000. 
Wednesday: The prominent feature 
was the reappearance of strength in 
Cements. This stock was always in 
good demand and rates improved as 
supplies were absorbed. The trend in 
Hotels was indecisive with _ sellers 
slightly predominant, but the Wheelock 
group were inclined to be harder where 
mentioned. Utilities and “heavy” 
stocks were idle but the tone at mid- 
day was steady. The turnover was 
$740,000. Thursday: The pattern of 
the market was mixed with gains and 
losses about equal. Dairies gave 


ground under light but steady liquida- 
tion and sellers for Wharves came out 
in the afternoon, Utilities were mostly 
unaltered but Cements, particularly, 
and Wheelocks were both better dur- 
ing the day. The close was fairly 
steady and the day’s business amount- 
ed to $1,410,000. Friday: The pre- 
holiday market was steady with octa- 
sional gains noted. Cements confirmed 
recent strength and further progress 
was only hampered by lack of sup- 
plies. Utilities were unaltered but 
supported, and Wheelocks had a firmer 
appearance. Dairies after an uncer- 
tain start strengthened on the dividend 
news and closed with unsatisfied buy- 
ers. The Secretaries for Yangtsze 
Finance announced that at the close of 
business on August 26, the shares had 
a statistical value of $7.23. Dairy 
Farms announced an interim dividend 
of $1 less tax, unchanged. Turnover 
was $1,380,000. 


The closing rates at the end of the 
week as supplied by the H.K. Stock 
Exchange were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91 b. 
314% Loan (1948), 92 b. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1710 b; 1715 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg), £9814 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 41/7% nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A, & B., £35 nom, 
Bank of East Asia, 190 b. 


Insurances 
Union Ins., 900 b; 910 s; 905 sa. 
Lombard Ins., 52 nom. 
China Underwriters, 7.90 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 180 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), a nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 30144 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 99/4%4 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 20.20 b. 
Asia Nav., 90c nom. 
Wheelocks, 7.55 b; 7.60/.55/.60 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 70% s. ° 
Sh. Hongkew 1.525 b. 
H.K. Docks, 21% b 
China Providents, 13.80 b; 14 s; 13.90 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards 1.60 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 5c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. S. Hotels, 11.60 b; 11.70 s; 11.80/.40/.70/ 
.60 sa, 

H.K. Lands, 60 b; 601% s; 60/6014/60 sa. 

S’hai Lands, 1% nom. 

Humphreys, 19.10 b; 19.30 s; 19.10 sa. 

H.K. Realties, 2.10 b; 2.125 s; 2.125 sa. 

Chinese Estates, 220 nonf. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 19.10 b; 19.30 s; 19.20 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 65 nom. - 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 32 nom. | 

Star Ferries, 138 s. 

Yaumati Ferries, 156 b; 158 s; 158/157 sa. 

China Lights (F. Paid), 15.80 b; 15.90/.80 sa. 

China Lights (P. Paid), 12.80 b; 
12.90 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 33 b; 33% s; 38% sa. 

Macao Electrics, a. 40 nom. 

Sandakan Lights, nom. 

Telephones, 26.70 

Shanghai Gas, as nom. 


Industrials 
Cements, 27.40 b; 27.40/.30/% sa 
H.K. Ropes, 17.70 s; 17.70 -sa. 
Metal Industries, 1.60 b. 
Amoy Canning, 28 nom. 
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Stores 
Dairy shar 25.20 b; 25% s; 25.00/24.90/ 
25.10/25.30 sa. 
Watsons (Oy. 18 sa. 


Watsons (N), 1 
L. Crawfords, ay 10 nom. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 31 nom. 


Sinceres, 2.90 s. 

China Emporium, 9.40 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, Ex. Div., 133 b. 
Wing On (HK), 52 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 15.90 nom. 
International Films, 57c nom 
H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 2.80 b. cf 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.60 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 11 b. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 70c nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 5.95 s. 
Allied Investors, 4.10 b; 4.15 s. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 14 no 
Textile Corp., 6,95 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 8lc b. 
Anglo-Dutch, 40c_ nont. 
Anglo-Java, 
Ayer Tawah, 2144 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 25c nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 30c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.225 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 60c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 3% nom. 
Sungala, 2.60 nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.45  nonrt. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


Communist Trade Expansion: 


While the Philippines are tightening 
their import restrictions to stop the 
entry of |Communist-manufactured 
goods from Hongkong and Japan, their 
neighbour Indonesia is negotiating. with 
Peking for more trade. The contents 


of the trade agreement between Pe- 


king and Djakarta is not yet known 
but it is understood that rubber and 
tin are not included in the list of goods 
to be exported by Indonesia. How- 
ever, the Polish vessel ‘‘Polaszky” with 


6,000 tons of rubber allegedly bought. 


by Peking, left Tandjung Priok har- 
bour recently for an unknown destina- 
tion. Rumours that the rubber was 
shipped to China caused price gains on 
Djakarta and Singapore rubber mar- 
kets. Meanwhile, an Indonesian offi- 
cial delegation is scheduled to visit 
Russia and China. In Russia they will 
study production methods, efficiency, 
organisation and labour productivity. 
In China they will examine possibili- 
ties of buying Chinese capital goods. 
Russia recently announced that she is 
ready to develop trade with the Far 
East and Asian’ countries on basis of 
equality and mutual benefit. Russian 
representatives in Djakarta are pro- 
moting the sales of Russian capital 
goods. The Soviet Russia Pavilion is 


the biggest at the Indonesian-sponsored 


International Economic Fair at Djakar- 
ta. Forty Russians are managing the 
exhibition of Soviet goods ranging 


from heavy industrial machinery, cars, 


printing units: to perfumes, cosmetics, 
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toys, wine and liquors. A Soviet re- 
presentative said that USSR might con- 
clude long-term contracts for pur- 
chases of Indonesian goods in return 
for Russian goods. USSR would also 
consider instalment payments for her 
exports of machinery and _ industrial 
equipment to Indonesia. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade: 


Japan will probably ask the sterling 
area to make further relaxations in 
import restrictions on Japanese goods 
at the coming Anglo-Japanese interim 
trade talks in London. The progress 
of the Anglo-Japanese sterling pay- 
ments agreement signed in January 
1954 will be reviewed at the meeting. 
The agreement was designed to help 


Japan to increase her exports to the 


sterling area while maintaining ster- 
ling imports into Japan. As a result, 
Japan’s imports from sterling area de- 
clined drastically while her exports to 
the sterling area during the first half 
of this year increased slightly as com- 
pared with last year’s record. Japan 
had thus turned last year’s enormous 
sterling deficit into a slight surplus this 
year. It is also believed - that’ the 


Foreign Operations Administration in 


granting foreign aid funds in_ the 
future to countries in Southeast Asia 
would like to see these nations placing 
major orders for machinery, textile and 
other similar goods with Japan. 
ever, US. traders would expect to reap 
benefits from a growth in overall trade 
in this area and would bring heavy 
pressure on the Administration to see 
that they get at least part of the busi- 
ness. In view of the influence of US 
businessmen in politics, Japan would 


need more than cheap offers to com- 


pete with US traders. 


Politicians in Tokyo’ recently de- 
bated the Liberal Party’s recommen- 
dations on the development of trade 
with Communist powers. Moscow and 
Peking were quick to exploit the situa- 
tion. Peking agreed to export one 
million tons of Kailan coal to Japan. 
Russian representatives in Tokyo who 
were negotiating the final arrange- 
ments for the barter trade, suddenly 
cut down their quotations for lumber 
etc. and assumed a conciliatory atti- 
tude. It was believed that the nego- 
tiations, if successful, will pave the 
way for semi-permanent trade _rela- 
tions between the two countries. 
Under the contract, Japanese com- 
import lumber, coal, oil, 
manganese ore, chromite, raw cotton, 


-asbestos and platinum ore in exchange 


for tugboats, fishing boats, freighters, 


‘diesel engines and ship repair services. 
Russia is also interested in vessels of - 


10,000 tons and another US$80 million 


barter trade contract with Japan is 
‘ already under discussion. 


These trade 
negotiations helped to rescue’ the 
Japanese Shipping Industry from the 
recent slump resulted from the can- 
cellation of contracts with Indonesia 


cand Turkey. At a time when Japan 


How- 


finds litthe hope for more trade with 
the West and while her trade with 
China is restricted by trade embargo, 
business with Russia is not only attrac- 
tive but also vital to her economy. 


Burma & Japan: 


While Burma-Japan reparation talks 
are far from successful, Japanese goods 
are enjoying great popularity’ in 
Burma. Japanese manufacturers, 
knowing that the Burmese like the 
rest of the Asians cannot afford to buy 
expensive products, are offering them 
consumer goods at very cheap prices. 
Pavement stalls as well as shops are 
cluttered with cotton and silk goods. 
fountain pens, cameras, tinned food, 
toys, porcelain, glassware and every 
kind of household goods made _ in 
Japan. The invasion of Japanese 
goods has been particularly noticeable 
since the Burmese Government decided 
last October to abolish preferential 
tariff rates which until then benefited 
goods from Britain, India, Hongkong 
and other Commonwealth countries. 
Japan is also helping the Burmese to 
build up a fishing industry along Bur- 


-ma’s coastline while at the same time 
training Burmese nationals in deep sea 


fishing. The Japan Machinery Com- 
pany with headquarters in Rangoon is 
selling machinery to Burmese rice and 
oil mills. 


Meanwhile, Burma’s Government 
Purchasing Mission is visiting Hong- 
kong, Japan, US and Europe to buy 
£9 million worth of rolling stock, river 
craft and other inland transport, agri- 
cultural implements, telecommunica- 
tions and fire-fighting equipment. 
Japan, with a good knowledge of Bur- 
mese economy and conditions, would 
probably get a good portion of this 
business. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Ccmmedity Markets in August 


Trading in August on local com- 
medity market slightly better 
than in July but as bulk transactions 
were few price fluctuations were small. 
Korea provided steady support for all 
popular items; China bought more 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals and metals; 
Taiwan remained quiet; Japan was 
keen in oilseeds and Indonesia was slow 
in her purchases. Shipments to Singa- 
pore, Thailand and _ Indochina were 
much curtailed while Burma _ bought 
more from Japan than from Hong- 
kong. Metals were active with orders 
from Korea and local manufacturers; 
industrial chemicals recorded few bulk 
sales to China; pharmaceuticals were 
steady on the strength of Chinese en- 
quiries; and trading in paper’ was 
limited to popular items... 

During the month: (1) Hongkong 
Government suspended the issuance of 
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essential supplies certificates and im- 
port licences for galvanized iron sheets 
and iron & steel bars and rounds. (2) 
HK Government also restored valve. 
characteristic meters to the prohibited 
list. (8) Authorities in Hongkong 
announced that all rice importers must 
maintain stocks to insure HK’s rice 
supply. (4) British Southern Rhodesia 
required that imports of HK manu- 
factured piecegoods must be accom- 
panied by Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficates with endorsements by au- 
thorized accountant giving details of 
the actual processing of the goods. 
(5) The United Kingdom announced 
that as from lst September the im- 
port of cotton waste from any country 
under Open General Licence will be 
permitted. Existing regulations on the 


import of scrap metals into the UK 


under Open General Licence were 
amended and effective from 1st Septem- 
ber, with certain - exceptions, more 


laxity in imports of such metals will 


be provided. 


China-HK Trade: China negotiated 
more direct export shipments to Japan 
and Southeast Asia through Hongkong. 
Recent shipments included cotton piece 
goods, electrical appliances, and other 
industrial products in exchange for 
coconut oil, rubber and other native 
preducts of Southeast Asia. During 
August China bought more _ metals, 
pharmaceuticals and industrial chemi- 
cals from Hongkong than during past 
few months. China also cut down floor. 
prices of her exports to attract orders 
from Hongkong. More items were 
lifted from the barter list and now 
require settlement of foreign exchange 
for their exports. 


Taiwan Trade: Trading with Taiwan 
was slow. However, with the recent 
announcement on the foreign exchange 
allocations for the fourth period, situa- 
tion will improve in September. Al- 
locations for various industries were: 
(1) leather industry US$120,090; (2) 


acid & alkali industry $7;999; (8) con- 


diment industry $178,508; 
industry $42,010; 


(4) paper 
(5) match industry 


$32,000; (6) machine industry $5,500. 


Exports to Korea: Korea remained 
the biggest customer of HK. During 
the first seven months this year Korean 
trade totalled HK$74 million which is 
almost three times that of Jan.-July 
1953 figure (HK$27 million). Korea’s 
new import prohibition of Communist- 
manufactured goods and Japanese pro- 
ducts curtailed a portion of paper and 
chemicals business in local commodity 
market. As a preventive measure and 
to conform with Korean regulations, 
HK Government tightened the condi- 
tions under which Certificates of -igin 
are issued to local exporters to cover 
their consignments of HK manufac- 
tures to Korea. The guiding principle 
as announced here is “that the au- 
thorities must be satisfied that none 
of the raw material of the finished 
product was of communist or Japanese 
origin.”’ 
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Japan & Hongkong: In keen com- 
petition with Europe, Japan further 
cut down its quotations for metals and 
pharmaceuticals. Japan also negotiated 
with China through HK for direct ship- 
ments of pharmaceuticals to China in 
exchange for China produce. HK 
Government office in Tokyo reported 
that increased number of Japanese 
businessmen had applied to establish 
branches or station their representa- 
tives in Hongkong. i 


Indonesian Trade: Early in August, 
Indonesia’s foreign exchange situation 
improved by the sales of 30,000 tons 
of rubber to Brazil and HK exporters 
transferred back a large portion of 
their capital tied-up in Indonesia in 
connection with previous D/P ship- 
ments. Indonesia recently tightened 
its controls on imports of goods which 
can be manufactured by its domestic 
industries. Djakarta authorities are 
encouraging imports of capital goods 
by self-provided foreign exchange in 
the form of foreign investment for 
Indonesian industries. Factories now 
under planning with investment from 
HK qotalling HK$20 million include a 
knitting factory, a weaving mill, an 
enamelware plant,. a shirt manufac- 
turer, and a button works. According 
to regulations, these factories § are 
under joint ownership of HK _ and 
indonesian interests. Djakarta_ also 
announced that aliens would not be 
permitted to operate many lines of 
business as from the next fiscal year 
and the administration of those now 
in operation should be handed over to 
Indonesian nationals. Rice mills will 
be operated only by Indonesian na- 
tionals as from April 1955 and truck 
transport companies as from January 
the same year. 


Singapore, Indochina and Thailand: 
Singapore’s main interest was in China 
produce but quantities of its orders 
were insignificant. Shipments to Indo- 
china dropped considerably since the 
beginning of evacuation in Hanoi and 
Haiphong. Tight money conditions in 
Bangkok depressed commodity prices 
and discouraged further shipments 


from HK. Thailand’s import restric- - 


tions curtailed HK’s exports to that 
country. The drop  was_ especially 
noticeable in HK _ products. During 
the first seven months in 1954 HK ex- 
ports totalled only $28 million. The 
figure of Jan-July last year was $38 
million. However, by the end of 
August HK received an order for 
50,000 suits of police uniforms as well 
as other equipment for Bangkok’s 
police force. 


Burma Trade: Hongkong-Burma 
trade was very quiet during the month. 
Japanese products dominated the mar- 
ket and the registration of importers 
in Burma prevented some~buyers from 
placing new orders with HK manu- 
facturers. Drops in exports to HK 
have been very sharp this year. During 
the first seven months imports from 
Burma totalled $4.6 million while that 


limited supplies, 
acetic acid, 


of the same period in 1953 was $32.7 
million. 


Metals Market: Korea and _ local 
manufacturers provided good support 
for structural steels. However, in 
bulk transactions buyers imposed pres- 
sure on prices and in face of new 
arrivals from Europe and Japan as 
well as lower indents, prices failed to 
improve. Only tinplate, black plate 
and blackplate waste waste registered 
price gains due to higher indents and 
lack of indent offers from US. Gal- 
vanized iron sheet and mild steel round 
bars firmed on the strength of good 
local demand and HK Government’s 
suspension of import licences. Other 
active popular items were galv. iron 
pipe, tinplate waste waste, iron wire 
rods, iron wire nails, pig lead, tin, steel 
wire rope, zinc sheet, aluminium sheet 
and salvaged steel plates. 


Industrial Chemicals: China’s keen 
interest and Korea’s half-million-dollar 
appropriation for industrial chemicals 
kept prices firm. With the exception 
of few bulk orders from China, trad- 
ing of other popular items was limited 
to small quantities. Tanning extract 
registered gains after China’s purchase 
of 50 tons granulated borax, gum 
arabic, ammcnium bicarbonate firmed 
on the strength of China’s interest and 
Linseed oil, formalin, 
cresylic acid, potassium 
ferrocyanide, citric acid, petrolatum, 
industrial tallow and chlorate of potash 
were popular with Korean traders. 


Pharmaceuticals: Taiwan and Korea 
were keen on sulphonamides. China took 
up more than half a million vials of 
dihydro-streptomycin, 5 tons of sodium 
bromide, 1/2 ton of iodine resublimed, 
and other popular items. Enquiries 
from Shanghai and Tientsin covered a 
Jong list of acids, bromides and other 
fine chemicals. Prices, however, failed 
to improve due to low buying offers 
and drops in Japanese and European 
indents. Japan’s negotiation with 
China for direct shipments of Japanese 
pharmaceuticals induced local selling 
pressure which further depressed the 
otherwise steady market. 


‘Paper Market: M. G. ribbed kraft, 
unglazed kraft, newsprint in reels and 
cellophane enjoyed good support from 
Korean traders and registered price 
gains. ie board, manifold, glas- 
sine and M.G. caps were also popular 
but prices failed to improve due to 
heavy supplies from Japan. Indent 
bookings of European goods were few 
and local paper dealers were slow 
in clearing their bills for shipments 
from. Europe. Market quotations of 
some European products lagged 10% 
to 20% below indent costs. As soon 
as there are demands for these Euro- 
pean paper prices go up but as long 
as there are similar but cheaper Japa- 


nese goods demands for European 
paper are limited. 
China Produce: Japan, Europe, 


Korea, India, Ceylon and Southeast 
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Asia provided strong demand for Chinz 
produce throughout the month. How- 
ever, buyers developed a tendency to 
negotiate for direct shipments from 
China and Taiwan to final destinations. 
China relaxed export restrictions on 
beans, hog bristles and oils and to 
attract more orders from Hongkong, 
export floor prices cf some items were 
lowered according to local supply and 
demand conditions. Due to demands 
from Australia and local paint manu- 
facturers, woodoil in HK market did 
not follow London’s recent drop and 
with steady support from Singapore. 
and Japan, Dairen soyabean firmed 
after previous. declines. 
tered slight gains on the strength of 
active demand were broad, red, and 
black beans; aniseed, citronella,. 
groundnut, cotton seed, bean, and pep- 
permint oils; cassia lignea; aniseed 
star; raw silk; sesamum and _ hemp. 


seeds, dried chilli and garlic. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Firm 
raw cotton price kept yarns steady at. 
the beginning of the month. With 
more orders from Djakarta, Rangoon 
and local weavers prices of yarns im- 
proved slightly and the trend at the- 
end of- the month was firm: Due to. 


heavy supply of Japanese goods and 
cheap offers from China,  piecegoods 
remained sluggish despite improved 


demand from local bleaching factories. 


Rice, Sugar & Flour: After the lift- 
ing of Gevernment control on the re- 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC | 
| 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1954 of 70 
cents per share, free of tax, has 
been declared payable on and 
after 17th September 1954. : 


Applications for Dividend War- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Regis- |} 
tered Office of the Company, P. & |f 
O. Building, 4th Floor. | 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 3rd day of September 1954 to 
the 17th day of September 1954, 

both days inclusive. : 


Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd., |f 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 
5th August, 1954. 


Items regis- | 


By Order of the Board, Y 
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tail trade of rice, prices of commercial 99.5% alloy G28 $1.93 pound. Steel wire rods: 1/10 case $195. Soda ash:—Jap 100-kilo bag $26 


‘ t rum 94c Ib. Industrial Tallow:—US 400-lb 

local demand. However, with the ar- Black iron pipes:—Cont 18’—22’, 1” dia 60c ft; drum $84 picul. 

rival of over 25,000 bags of rice from 1%" 90c; 2” $1.05. Galv iron pipes: 


second half of the month, prices in River, 1-cwt bale $52 picul. Toasted garlic:— 
general eased slightly. Indochinese Paper: Flint paper, coloured: 60-65 gr, 25-lb Kwangtung, $52 picul. Heg  bristles:—Tientsin 
whole” & Thai. A-1 special broken re- ream, 20” x 30’'; UK $38 ream; German $36.59; 2%,” black 6/3d_ Ib, c&f London; Hankow 
p d Austrian $36. Prime glassine paper:—Jap 30 gr white 12/0d. Raw silk :—Shanghai, 20/22 
mained firm on the strength or goo 26-Ib ream 30” x 40 930.50 to $30.80 ream. denier A _ $3,220 picul; Canton,: 20/22 light 
m e . ; ream ; inese gr, - ream Hemp ina $75 picul. Linseed:— 
; ~ $18.20 ream. Strawboard:—26” x 31”. Dutch: N. China $58 picul. Castor seed:—$40 picul. 
Short supry ye _oeneges _ d W. an 8 oz $465 ton; 8-16 oz $460; 8-10 oz $470; 12-16 Sesamum:—Vietnam brown, forward $74 picul; 
‘Man an zecn sugar steady While 67 $465; 20-40 oz $550. Jap: 8 oz $430; Thai black, forward $88. Aniseed oil:—15 deg, 
heavy stock depressed Japanese sugar. $436 12-14 $426. Chinese: 8-16 10/0d Ib c&f Europe. Castor seed oil: Thai 
; . Art printing paper:—31” x 43’, one-side $128 picul. Woodoil:—Refined in fvlk forwar 
Flour turned more active by the end coated, 88 gr, 85-lb ream: UK $87 to $88 ream; $116 picul. Citronella oil:—Taiwan $6.30 Ib. 
f th d J 
‘0 € montn. merican an apanese Dutch $73; Italian 1st quality $96. Art print- Hog casing:—Shanghai transparent $1,550 picul. 
flours were firm, Canadian supply was Black bean Tientsin $60.60 ical. Broad 
: in. - ~110- ; ean:—-Chekiang forwar picul. ean: 
te lew paper te 60 32-lb —Anhwei $74.50 picul; Tonkin $45. Dairen 
. ream $2 .50 ream; Jap, gr, 26-lb ream 


$20.50 ream. Woodfree printing: 


soya bean:—$51.20 picul. Green bean:—Thai 
31” x 43”. $52.20 picul. 
H k ¢ odi Mark European, 85-100 gr, 80 to 100-lb ream 73c Ib; 
tiongKkong ommodity. arkets On Jap, 60-100 gr 57 to 100-lb ream 67c Cement: Green Island Cement:—Emeralcrete, 
August 28, 1954: Manifold Paper:—22” x 34”, white, 30 gr, ‘6-lb rapid hardening 112-Ib bag $8.20 bag; Enmterald 
g ’ i ream: Swedish or Norwegian $15 ream; Austrian 112-lb bag $7.3%; Emerald, 100-lb bag $6.30; 
$12.80 ream. M.G. Cap:—22-23 gr, 174%4-lb ream Japanese Cement:—forward ex-ship Hongkong 
Metals: Mild steel angle ‘bars:—Continental 25” x 44”: Austrian $10.10 ream; Jap, $10.20 $121.50 ton; spot 100-lb bag $6 bag. White 
or Jap origin: 1/8” x 1” x 1” & 1/8” x14” ream. M.G. pure ribbed kraft:—35’” x 47’: Cement:—Snowcrete, l-cwt bag spot $15.40 bag; 
x 14%” HK$38 per picul; 3/16” x 1%” x 1%” Swedish, 40 gr, 47-lb ream $31.50 ream; Jap Bate l-cwt bag $15.10. 
$35; 1/8 x 2”? x 2” $33.50; 5/16” x 24%" x 2%" 33-34 gr, 39 to 40-lb ream $26.50 M.G. ribbed | 
$33. Mild steel flat bars:—Cont or Jap: 1/8’ imitation kraft: European, 40 gr, 47-lb ream Rice Sugar & Flour: White Rice:—100%. 
x %” $36 picul; 4” x ” $35. Hongkong: 35" x 47” $29 .50 ream. M.G. pure white sul- Thai, 3rd class old crop $88.30 picul. Alloca- 
mw” x %”-—-1” $385; 4" x %”—1\%”’ $34. Mild phite:—Swedish, 34 gr, 40-lb ream 35” x 47” tion Rice:—-Thai A grade $69 picul. Broken 
‘steel round aia, :—Cont fi Jap 40’ length: 4”-- $29.50 ream. Unglazed pure kraft:—Austrian, Rice:—-Thai, 4, 2nd class $66.50 picul. Granu- 
3”’ dia $34 picul ; 5”*—1” dia $32. HK: 20—40 40 gr, 47-lb ream 35” x 47” $29.50 ream. lated sugar:—Taikoo $41.50 picul; Japanese 50- 
feet length, 4” to %” dia $33. Mild steel Duplex board:—One side coated, 250 gr, 240-lb kilo packing $38 picyl: Taiwan refined No. 24 
“square bars :—Cont or Jap: 20—22 feet length, ream 31” x 48”: Swedish $136 ream; Czecho $45.50 picul; UK moistureless, $42.50  picul 


UY” $38 picul; %’’—%” $387; I” $36; 1” $35. $123; Polish $120; Jap $110. Czech $42; E. German $40.60. Australian Flour: 
Mild stee? plates:—Jap: 4’ x 8’ x 1/32” $53 —50-lb bag $12.50 to $13.20 bag. US flour:— 
picul; 1/16’ $46.50; 3/32” $46; 1%” $37; 3/16” Industrial Chemicals: Boric acid:—Powder, 50-lb bag $12.60 to $14.20 bag. Canadian flour: 


$36. Steel Wire Ropes: Belgian US, 100-Ib paper bag 6le bag. Citric acid:—_ Ib bag $13.00 to $17.80 bag. Jap flour: 50-Ib 
14%” $1.30 pound; 2” $1; °2%” 80c. HK 24 x 6 Crystal, UK, 1l-cwt keg $2.80 lb; European, 50- bag $9.20 to 11 bag. 

x T20: 13" 31.20. hm: 13,” $1.10; 2’ $1.05; kilo barrel, $2.80 lb. Cresylic acid:—UK, 448- 

2%,” 90c; 2%” 80c. Tin plate waste, waste :— lb drum $1.10 Ib. Oxalic acid:—Crystal, Ger- Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Cotton Yarn:— 
Electrolytic, UK: 18” x 24’, 1 ton skid $77 per man, 100-kilo barrel 81c lb. Caustic Soda:— WK: 10’s $890 to $950 bale: 20’s $1,100 to 
-200-lb case. Coked, US: 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid UK, 300-kilo drum $163 drum. Chlorate of $1,200; 32’s $1,450 to $1 550: 40’s $1.730 t 
‘$92 per 200-lb case. Black plate waste, waste :— Potash :—European in drums, 64c to 65¢e Ib; UK 
US: 18” x 24’’ and larger, G29-G33 $41 picul. 68c Ib. Formalin:—UK, 40% volume 448-Ib 51,740. Indian: 16's $920; 26's $1,160; 32's 
‘Tin plates:—-UK: 20” x 28”, 200-Ib case of 112 drum 44c Ib. Glycerine:—Chinese 20-kilo tin $1,250; 40’s $1,880 to $1,400. Italian: 20’s $1,000 
shts with tin lining $129 case; without tin- $2.15 lb; Dutch 250-kilo drum $2.60 lb; Indian to $1,080; 32’s $1,260. Cotton Piece Goods: Grey 
lining $120. Galv. iron sheets:—Jap 3’ x 7’: 56-lb drum $2.45 Ib. Linseed oil:—UK, 400-* Sheetings. China: 64 x 63, 36” x 40 yds $34 | 
USSG 26 5le lb; USSG 31 $1,060 ton. Black Ib drum $95 picul. Lithpone, 30%:—European  pjece: 60 x 60, 36” x 40 yds $33. HK: 60 x 56 
iron plates:—Jap 3’ x 7’, G30-G31 $58 picul. 50-kilo paper bag 36c Ib. Petrolatum:—Amber, 36” x 40 yds $33 to $37 piece. Indian: 44 x 40. 
Pig lead: $120 picul. Zine:—Scraps European in drums 38c to 4le Ib. Snow white, on i va 23 50: Ad “4g aps 40 rt 
$92 picul; Ingot, 99.5% alloy HK origin $98 US, 377-lb drum 177c Ib. Red Phosphorus:— “a yds $23.50; * » 36 Fie y 

picul. Zine sheets:—Cont 3’ x 8’: G5 $102 #£=x‘French, 5-kilo tin, 1/10 case $240 case; Cana- $24.60. Japanese: 2023, 60 x 60, 36” x 40 yds 
picul; G6 $100. Aluminium sheets:—Jap 3’ x 6’, dian, 11-lb tin, 1/10 case $195; Jap 5-kilo tin, $33.50; 2003, 72 x 69, 38” x 4014 yds $30.80. 


THE FUJI BANK, LIMITED 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Deposit ¥ 210,858,117,906.00 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


184 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, London, E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended August 7, 
1954 :-— 


Air Tour Associates Limited—Travel, freight 
and booking agents for airline operators, ship- 
ping companies; Nominal Capital, $500,000; Re- 
gistered Office, Room 103, International Hotel, 
Cameron Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—S . N. 
Quinn, 62A, Bonham Road, Hongkong, Solicitor ; 
Victor Lam, 93, Robinson Road, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Delman’s of Hongkong Limited—-Import and 
export and general merchants; Nominal Capital, 
$100,000; Registered Office, Room 1038, Inter- 
national Hotel, Cameron Road, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers—S. N. Quinn, 62A, Bonham Road, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Solicitor; Victor. Lam, 93, 
Robinson Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Hongkong Fisheries Limited—Business of fish- 
ing and dealers in fish; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 2D, Percival 
Street, Victoria; Subscribers—E. R. Childe, 
4A, Des Voeux Road Central, Hongkong, 
Actuary; Mary Chang, 2D, Percival Street, 
Hongkong, Spinster. 


W ondertone Record Company, Limited— 
Manufacturers of and dealers in gramophone 
records; Nominal Capital, $100,000; Registered 
Office, No. 347, Laichikok Road, Shamshuipo, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Chan Sui Chong, 26, 
Lyndhurst Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant; Lau 
Yee, 36, Hankow Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Li Ting Chung, 349, Prince Edward Road, Kow- 
loon, Merchant; Tam Shing, 101, Apliu Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Chan Ping Tong, 68, Ma 
Tau Wei Road, Kowloon Merchant. 


Pacific Commerce Company 
Limited—Manufacturers, importers, exporters; 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
No. 9, Seymour Road, Victoria; Subscribers— 
Betty Burne, House 7, Lane 2, Taian Street, 
Taipei, Formosa, Merchant; Daniel Li, 9, Sey- 
mour Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Frank Smol- 
kin, 9, Seymour Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


(Hongkong) 


The following new private companies were 
ee during the week ended August 14, 
1954 


Swank Clothes Limited—Export and import 
merchants; Nominal Capital, $10,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Room 33, St. George’s Building, 
Victoria; Subscribers—Arthur Jack Reif, 523, 
Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon, Merchant; John 
Raymond Oliver, Prince’s Building, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Mercantile Transport Limited—Brokers, agents 
of insurance, ship; Nominal Capital, £100,000; 
Registered Office, Alexandra House, Victoria, 
Subscribers—David Scott Robb, 21, Shouson Hill 
Road, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant; Sidney 
Samuel Gordon, R.B.L. No. 596, Deep Water 
Bay, Hongkong, Chartered Accountant. 


General Agencies, Limited—-General merchants, 
importers and exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$50,000; Subscribers—J. Ros, 38, Island Road, 
flat “B’’, Hongkong, Merchant; B. N. Cooper, 
27, South Bay Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


British Marine Products, Limited—Businesses 
of fishing, fisheries, trawlers;; Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Subscribers—M. E. Ives, 2, Queen’s 
Road Central, Hongkong, Solicitor; D. B. Gun- 
ston, 2, Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong, Soli- 
citor. 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended August 21, 
1954 | 


Carlowitz & Company, Limited—Merchants, 
exporters and importers; Nominal Capital, $500,- 
000; Registered Office, 20, Des Voeux Road, 
Central, Victoria; Subscribers—Johannes Wolde- 
mar Lindner, 10, Aigburth Hall, May Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Ferdinand ~ Gerald Nigel, 
R.B.L. 536, Deep Water Bay Road, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :— 

United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. 

Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 


or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
‘London S.W, 1 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


Hongkong Office 
322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 
Tokyo Office | 
407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 


| Marunouchi 
Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


minal Capital, 


face mail at HK$120 or £7.10- |f 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Chan Man Fat Bank Limited—Business of 
banking in all its branches and departments: 
Nominal Capital, $1,500,000; Registered Office, 
No. 32, Des Voeux Road West, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—-Chan Ping Fung, 46, Des Voeux Road 
West, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Cheong Kee, 
32, Des Voeux Road West, Hongkong, Merchant : 
Chan Cheong Lun, 71, Sing Wo Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chan Cheong Wai, 28, Con- 
naught Road West, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan 
Cheong Wan, 79B, Wongneichong Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chan Cheong Ngok, 54, Village | 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. | 


Tung Sun and Company, Limited—Tailors, 
makers and suppliers of clothing; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 48, 
Queen’s Road, Central, Victoria; Subscribers— 
Wong Sze Fong, 7, Tung Lo Wan Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Nee Ping Shuen, 48, Queen’s. 
Road Central, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Leda Industries (Rubber Works) Limited— 
Rubber manufacturers, general merchants; No- 
$500,000; Registered Office, No. 
83, Pack Tai Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Wong Shut Chi, 11, Village Terrace, Hongkong, 
Director of Hongkong Rubber Manufactory; Yau 
Taat Koon, 30, Hillwood Road, Kowloon, Mana- 
ger of Tai Hang Rubber Factory; Chan Ying 
Tak, 46, Koshing Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Fortune Trading Company Limited—Importers, 
exporters, general merchants; Nonfinal Capital, 
$200,000; Registered Office, Mercantile Bank 
Building, 7, Queen’s Road Central, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Daniel P. V. Tsung, 177, Boun- 
dary Street, Kowloon, Merchant; C. W. Shao, 


17, Minden Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant. 


INDONESIAN ESTATE 
PRODUCTION 


Estate production amounted to the 
following in April 1954 (1000 kgs): 


Jan./Apr. 
April 1954 1952 1953 
Rubber ...- 20,373 91,986 297,922 306,782 
4,274 15,205 36,955 36,778 
76 161 12,549 21,847 
Cinchona bark . 90 213 3,601 1,115 
25 26.5 798 1,220 
750 750 458,029 619,521 
Palm oil 12,125 50,146 145,995 160,569 
Palm kernels 3,010 13,0382 38,509 42,377 
Hard fibres 2,224 8,811 30,261 27,435 
1938 1950 1980 
175,078 173,076 226,383 
80,538 35,384 46,513 
45,479 11,111 12,055 
Cinchona bark ‘: 10,955 5,708 9,080 
Sugar 1,375,510 277,091 427,059 
Palm _ kernels 48,036 30,775 29,965 
Hard fibres ...... 40,769 7,025 16,581 


Published and edited by ERIC E,. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


— 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up ............ Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Dijambi _ Ampenan 
Rotterdam Medan Hongkong. | 
| 
Palembang 
apan:— 
Dinkarté Telok Betong 
Djakarta Gambir | Kobe 
Bandung ‘ Osaka 
Bandjermasin 
Pontianak 
Probolinggo Singapore. 
Semarang Celebes:— 
Soerabaia Makassar | Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 

Correspondents throughout the world. 
Canada:— 

Affiliated Bank :— 

The Mercantile Bank of Candle. Montreal. 

Banking business of every kind transacted. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXECUTORS. 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLON Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


HONG KONG 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINAN 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE | 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSIN 
AVIA 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 


Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| | = 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
TION 
| 
| 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


: Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipnmtent Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJTIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To | 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special] Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Pan American | 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD | 
TOURIST SERVICE-*1366%) | ! 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers® across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
‘save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. . 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservetions, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula — Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World i Ine. 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 


PAN AMERICAN 


- 
TRAVEL SHIP 
| 
| 
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A: 
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Established 1832 

| 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
60 HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONG KONG 
| BUILDING | 
HONG KONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 


TAIWAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: | 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGEN TS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: British Overseas Airways Corporation 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E. C. 3 AGENTS: _ | 
Glen Line Limited | 
Royal Mail Lines Limited i 
BRANCHES: | Prince Line Limited | 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK | Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
| The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
| . Queensland Insur Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., verte) 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


| 

| 

| Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Business temporarily suspended. | | 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Lea. 


SU BSIDIARIEG _ The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. cone 
Dodwell & Co. ( East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, ES 7 

Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver CORPORATION LIMITED. 

* 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability _ Vol 


| 
| 
| 
5 
; 
A KS LI Subscribed Capital:  .... HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: ........... HK$24,096,000.- 
Managed by Reserve Fund: ........ HK$ 9,638,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ... HK$24,096,000- 
General Agents U.S.A. , R 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: INDIA | ; 
, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
A 89 Branches established in all the important places. 
via | 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & as =a ; 
PANAMA | Karachi Pondicherry 
M.S. “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 3 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 17 | Bi 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... ... .... Oct. 2 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Akyab Penang 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bassein Singapore ? 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. Moulmein H a 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Mandalay | | 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. E 
| Arrivals from U.S.A. | | 
| MS. “LAURA MAERSK”... .... Sept. 14 LONDON: 
| M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Sept. 16 
| 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
} Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK’ .... .... .... Sept. 7 
| M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK”  .... .... .... Oct. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India | SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 2 
| MS. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 15 | 
| MS. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Oct, 12 | 
| | | airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
| Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, | and provides LOCKERS of different sizes gg 
| | 
| Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik | according to requirements. | 
Papan via Manila | 
| MS. “AGNETE MAERSK” .._ .... .... Aug. 31 | FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
| ates | The Bank provides complete service 
| for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
| JEBSEN & CO. pe ae | 
| Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
: Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Road 
27, Connaught Rd., C. ‘Tel: 20361. Hear Kons D. P. SARIN 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. | | 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to it Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 
load/discharge cargo 
{ 


| 
ty? 
¥ 
| | 


